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We celebrate this year the tercen- 
tenary of perhaps the most important 


date in American history—the landing . 


of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock in 
1620. “They were not the first religious 
zealots who landed in the New World, 
ror was Plymouth the first colony,” 
points out Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley in 
an address on The Most Successful 
Adventurers in All History, “but they 
first interpreted America to Europe. 
The thing that impressed Europe 
chiefly was not the high ideals of the 
Pilgrims, not their religious devotion; 
the fact that counted was their eco- 
nomic success. It is not easy for us to 
understand what it meant in those days 
to demonstrate to the Old World that 
men could live, even prosper, in the 
New World, without aid from over the 
sea. No one had previously done it; 
no one believed it could be done. The 
men and women of Plymouth came to 
the New World to make homes, to stick 
even tho they died in the struggle. 
They stuck and died. In the first year 
more than one-half their number died. 
In the next six years out of a popu- 
lation of 199 only six died. 

“The great Puritan migration which 
began in 1627—which directly created 
Massachusetts and had an almost im- 
measurable influence in founding New 
England—was the direct result not of 
the Pilgrims’ religious beliefs but of 
the economic success achieved at Ply- 
mouth.” 

It is interesting to remember. how 
much courage it required for the Pil- 
grims to make their momentous voyage 
in the “Mayflower.” Even granted a 
safe landing they foresaw a New 
World full of unknown terrors—terrors 
of the wilderness, of the Indians, of 
the lack of food, of the drinking of 
water—which they thought would in- 
fect their bodies with loathsome dis- 
eases. As late as 1643 Governor Brad- 
ford exprest surprize that the change 
of air and food and the “much drink- 
ing of water,” all “enemies to health,” 
had not been fatal to most of them. 
Clearly they were not prohibitionists! 

“The Pilgrims,” Mr. Kingsley con- 
cludes, “made the great demonstration; 
it was they and not Columbus who 
made the Great Discovery. With their 
feeble hands they erected pillars that 
marked the entrance to a new continent 
thru which speedily poured the flood of 
life that has given America to the 
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world. The little “Mayflower” band has 
become a mighty host, stedfast always 
in the maintenance of individual rights. 

“There are now more sons of the 
Pilgrims in the Mississippi Valley than 
in Massachusetts, more on the Pacific 
coast than in Plymouth,” 
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Gunning ? Pheasant hunting may 


be the finest of the sports—but shooting 
for prospects with the Mimeograph also 


has its thrills. Five thousand shots an hour this 

business-bagging repeater fires. And every shot goes | 
to where it is addressed—sent at maximum speed 
and minimum cost. Letters, diagrams, maps, bulle- 
tins, forms and the like are Mimeographed now as 


they have never been Mimeographed before. NMeater— 
better work has been the aim of every improvement. 
You don’t know what the Mimeograph can do if you haven’t 
recently seen the Mimeograph in operation. With it—the 
cherished plan of this hour becomes the business-getting 
policy of the next—departures from the beaten track are invited 
by this ready and cheap means for their quick accomplishment 
—and dreaded emergencies disappear in an easy routine. Five 
thousand shots an hour—bringing down overhead and bagging 
bigger business! Others are gunning—why not you? Get book- 
let ““E’’ from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A Message from the 


United States 


(sovernment 


Would You Rather Save Dollars or Lives? 


By Senator Carter Glass 


ONDITIONS in 





Europe today show a 
remarkable improve- 
ment over those of 
a year ago. Most of the 
larger nations are now in a 
position to go ahead with 
the work of industrial re- 
habilitation, which, barring 
untoward developments in 
certain areas, should restore 
in a short time approxi- 
mately normal conditions. 
The United States has 
made this possible by fur- 
nishing during the armis- 
tice year some $2,000,000,- 
000 in loans to purchase 
food supplies. Social, po- 
litical and economic de- 
moralization would other- 
wise have overtaken the 








starving. Stable conditions 
for them are impossible so 
long as the menace of famine 
remains. 

Their present condition 
constitutes a threat against 
orderly government, not only 
within their own borders but 
thruout Europe and the 
world. People who are ill- 
clothed and hungry and dis- 
eased have no regard for or- 
derly government. They are 
easy victims to any sugges- 
tion of violence. The wonder 
is that they have borne their 
misery so long. 

The sores that remain, in- 
viting infection and threat- 
ening the _ restoration to 
health of all Europe, are ten 
to twelve cities of Middle 








whole of Europe and peace 


would have been impossible Senator Glass approving one of the United States Victory 
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The larger nations need oan posters when he was 


no further assistance from the United States Govern- 
ment. They can work out their own salvation by living 
within their incomes, foregoing expenditures for arma- 
ments, by issuing domestic loans and imposing ade- 
quate taxes. The unfavorable exchange situation they 
can correct by limiting their imports to actual necessi- 
ties and permitting exports of gold to clear trade bal- 
ances, 

When these common-sense policies are adopted and 
the German indemnity is set at a figure that can be col- 
lected, all further assistance necessary will be forth- 
coming, even to Germany, thru private channels. The 
larger nations can look for no further assistance from 
the American Government. 

There are nations, however, to which this does not 
apply. They are the small nations set up with our as- 
sistance by the Treaty of Versailles. Had they an ade- 
quate supply of food to carry them to the next harvest, 
they would need no help that could not be secured from 
private sources, but the fact is that some of them are 


Europe whose people must 
Seeretary of the ‘Teensury die of starvation unless im- 

mediate assistance is given. 
The rural districts are suffering less than the cities 
for the reason that the farmer has first hold upon the 
food supply. He has held back and buried enough food 
for himself and his family, but the people of the cities 
have had no such opportunity, and, according to the 
reports of all persons who have visited these places, 
their conditions are frightful. 

Riding two blocks thru the streets of one Austrian 
town Sir George Paish counted twenty-seven bodies 
lying unburied. The people have not the strength to 
bury their dead. Bodies lie unburied in the houses, de- 
caying and converting the atmosphere into a stench 
that is a provocative and creator of pestilence. 

Wan, haggard, emaciated forms, mere ghosts of hu- 
man beings, with tattered rags hanging about them and 
skeleton hands extended appealingly for help, are sick- 
ening and terrifying sights that greet the traveler 
everywhere. Men, women and children—especially chil- 
dren—are dying by the thousands in these towns. The 
children that survive are growing up in a state of de- 
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formity, their bellies distended and their bones awry, 
not knowing why they should be allowed su to suffer. 
And this is the generation to which we look to rebuild 
a better world! 

The situation in Austria is perhaps the worst in the 
world. It is doubtful if its horrors have been surpast 
even in medieval times. What is left of Austria has a 
population of 7,000,000 people, 2,000,000 of them living 
in the city of Vienna. All the portions of the old Aus- 
trian Empire that were self-sustaining were given by 
the peace treaty to other states, leaving this portion, 
which is mountainous and never could sustain itself 
more than three months of the year, in a desperate 
situation. 

Vienna is the capital of an empire, with the empire 
cut off. Before the war it was the commercial and eco- 
nomic center of a very large area and contained a 
largely centralized government with a great mass of 
civil employees. The functions of the city have’ been 


largely destroyed, leaving the vast majority of the peo- ° 


ple idle. Vienna must either develop large industries 
whose products can be exchanged with neighboring 


states for food, or its people must emigrate. But this. 


will take time. There is no conceivable way in which 
they can meet their present difficulties without assist- 
ance. 

At present there is not more than fifteen days’ food 
supply on hand, and the officials of the Government 
stand in constant fear that the people will loot the 
warehouses and thereafter have nothing upon which to 
live. There have been numerous famine riots and the 
danger of a revolutionary uprising is very great, for 
the spirit of the people is one of utter discontent and 
despair. 

To the mayor of San Francisco, James Rolph; Jr., 
the mayor of Vienna, Jacob Roumann, sent this cable- 
gram: 

“In this hour of our great distress the mayor of Vi- 
enna appeals to you and your people for immediate 
help. This city of 2,000,000 is on the eve of starvation 
and death from cold. Now, after Austria has signed the 
peace treaty, the terrible sufferings have still increased. 
The inland crop is 
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ity, what I appeal for is a loan in order to be able to 
buy foodstuffs and, above all, coal. ... Help us!” 

Next to that of Austria, the situation in Poland is 
the most appealing in Europe. Its government, set up 
only a year ago, has done admirably thus far, but there 
is no telling when the situation may get beyond its con- 
trol. Frosts have destroyed 50 per cent of the potato 
crop, the staple food of the lower classes, and the Chil- 
dren’s Fund has felt obliged to lend flour to Poland 
from its supplies intended for child feeding. 

Poland has 700,000 men under arms, maintaining a 
front of 1600 miles against the Bolsheviki. The troops 
are suffering terribly for lack of clothing and supplies. 
Poland has been unable to secure any quantities of 
clothing since 1914 and during the last five years prac- 
tically all clothing has been worn out. 

The concentration of the Soviet forces against the 
Polish lines would constitute a direct menace to the 
whole civilization of Europe. While the troops might re- 
main loyal, there would be the utmost danger of an up- 
rising behind the lines, and Bolshevism thereafter 
would have an unobstructed path to the west. 

Had it not been for private American charities, which 
have been sending from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 worth 
of supplies each month to these destitute areas, the new 
governments might long since have been overthrown. 
Chief among these charities are the European Chil- 
dren’s Fund, thru which 2,500,000 children are being 
fed; the American Red Cross, which has been fighting 
typhus and other epidemics in Poland and elsewhere; 
the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and the Com- 
mission for Relief in the Near East. The situation has 
become so desperate, however, that private charity is 
able to cope with it no longer. 

In Russian and Turkish Armenia, where 700,000 ref- 
ugees from Turkey have been added to the native pop- 
ulation of 1,000,000, the Commission for Relief in the 
Near East has expended $1,500,000 a month to keep the 
people alive. American orphanages are caring for hun- 
dreds of thousands of children, but will have to close, 
practically sentencing their cHarges to death, unless 
they are given additional assistance. 

Combatting starva- 





eaten up. Therefore, 
hands are idle and 
factories at a stand- 
still. Simultanecusly, 
Austrian money has 
lost all purchasing 
power abroad. The 
bread and flour ration 
has had to be reduced 
again, and the meat 
ration of one-fifth of 
a pound a week can- 
not be distributed 
these last months. 
“All forests in the 
neighborhood of Vi- 
enna are cut down, 
but the wet, green 
wood does not replace 
coal. In the hospitals 
new-born babies are 
dying of cold. Up to 
now the people of 
Vienna have borne 
all this misery with 








tion and Bolshevism 
do not fall within the 
functions of the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment, but my last 
official act as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
was to urge upon 
Congress the neces- 
sity of giving assist- 
ance to these desti- 
tute peoples. I took 
this step reluctantly, 
for the impression 
has been _ spread 
among these peoples 
that America would 
help them and that if 
they were left to die 
America would be to 
blame. I took it only 
when convinced that 
all we won in the war 
would be lost unless 








wonderful patience. 
What threatens now 
is beyond endurance. 
I do not ask for char- 


“Vienna is on the eve of starvation and death from cold,” cables its mayor. 
The people who are able to have gone out and cut wood from the famous 
forests nearby, but the wet, green wood does not replace coal. Even if our 
motives are merely self-interest, we cannot fail, argues Senator Glass, 
to supply food on credit to save human lives and safeguard civilization 


we acted. 

The business of 
banking is far re- 
moved from [Con- 
tinued on page 302 
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A Message from the Italian 


Government to the American People 

















Press Illustrating 


Baron Avezzana was in Italy thruout the war and has only recently come to the United States as Ambassador 


Italy and Bolshevism 


By Baron Romano Avezzana, Royal Italian Ambassador 


TALY may be said to represent the indicator of 

the scale which marks the exact status of Euro- 

pean equilibrium. This is due to her great histor- 

ical past and, even to a larger extent, to her pe- 
culiar geographical position. She projects toward the 
center of the Mediterranean Sea, on the borders of 
which grew and flourished those great civilizations of 
the past, from which all others derive. Her geograph- 
ical boundaries, clearly defined by the Alps and the sea, 
guaranteed to her, in the fact of constant migrations of 
peoples, her essential unity: even when divided, she 
did not cease to be regarded as one. 

At the same time, the enormous extent of her coast 
lines, forever open to the commerce of all nations, kept 
her in a continuous and very close touch with every 
movement and every progress. Thru her position, Italy 
was destined to become the heart which with every pul- 
sation threw back into the world, after having enriched 
it with new life and energy, the blood which had been 
flowing toward it from the most distant points. Every 
one knows this to have been true in the times of ancient 
Rome. But, even after the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Italy did not cease to play her important réle. Notwith- 
standing her condition of political inferiority, her “Ri- 
nascimento” shed brilliant light thru the obscurity of 
the Dark Ages. No empire was considered complete if 
it did not include Italy: no crown was sufficiently steady 
unless imposed there. : 


When, after a glorious fight for independence, the 
people of Italy succeeded in regaining their unity and 
freedom, the country was destined to regain, and did 
quickly regain, her special function in the equilibrium 
of Europe. It is a matter of common knowledge that, 
when the Great War broke out, Italy held what is called 
the “balance of power.” Her position, resources and 
strength would, in the then existing alignment of na- 
tions, have made victory smile on the side she would 
come to join. It is also a well recognized fact that, had 
not Italy taken immediate steps to notify France of her 
friendly intentions, the battle of the Marne could never 
have been won for civilization. But for the victory on 
the Piave, the arrival of the American troops would not 
have been effective, and Germany, disposing of the 
whole Austro-Hungarian army, might have arrived at 
a favorable decision before America’s weight could have 
been felt. 

It has been asserted that, with the close of the world’s 
war, Italy has lost her privileged position. We do not 
think any more in terms of “balance of power,” and 
Germany and her allies have ceased to be a menace to 
the peace of the world. It is too early as yet to be able 
to form a very clear conception of what the political 
condition of Europe will be ten years from now. But, 
however that be, a new fact has entered the situation 
which again places Italy in a position of extraordinary 
importance: I refer to Bolshevism. 
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As in the past, Italy’s geographical position demands 
that she become the bulwark of Western civilization. 
As in the past, Italy must assurge to the réle of defend- 
ing it against the attacks from the East. In the Middle 
Ages, Venice put an end to the Moslem’s “holy war” 
on the shores of the Adriatic: the same function Italy 
must now perform against the spread of the new propa- 
ganda. The Russian masses, inflamed by the fire of a 
new religion, however false and conducive not to prog- 
ress but to retrogression, will quickly strive toward the 
expansion of their social creed. 

The possibility of Italy’s falling prey to the new doc- 
trines is not purely an internal question: her trans- 
formation into a Bolshevist state would also mark the 
transformation of the whole of Europe. 

Bolshevism, a deformation of the socialistic and 
Marxist conception, is essentially a product of the Slav 
race: its inherent weakness lies in the fact that it has 
never succeeded in taking root among peoples of differ- 
ent race and higher state of culture. If it should be 
able to gain even a momentary foothold in Italy, it 
would easily sweep down the feeble resistance of the 
Slav nations which have resulted out of the disintegra- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; it would extend 
its hands toward Russian Bolshevism, and form an im- 
mense mass which nothing could prevent from engulfing 
the whole of Europe. 

America cannot any more, even tho she be willing, 
isolate herself from the rest of the world without ex- 
posing herself to serious crises of an economic charac- 
ter. She sees already, in the movements of revolutionary 
tendency which are troubling her, that the time is past 
in which the ocean and her enormous resources were 
sufficient in isolating her from the rest of the world. 
America is now realizing that she is not as removed as 
she thought from those currents which draw the prole- 
tariat toward the conquest of power. From Europe, Bol- 
shevist doctrine would reach her, not so much thru im- 
migration, but thru cable, wireless, newspapers and the 
countless new means of communication which have de- 
stroyed the old barriers between countries. The wide 
ocean is now a smaller and 
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It follows in the wake of tyranny, and Italy has one of 
the most democratic governments of the whole world 
and a King who rightly possesses universal respect and 
love. It is true that Bolshevism thrives on deprivation 
and physical suffering, but not when such deprivations 
are borne with a steady heart, not when sufferings are 
offered at the altar of an ideal. The mass of the Italian 
people is agricultural, and naturally conservative. The 
directing classes are so thru self-interest. The unusu- 
ally large representation which the socialists have been 
able to obtain in the Italian Parliament would be apt to 
mislead one into a false estimation of the relative 
strength of that party, which counts only 7 per cent of 
the voters, unless special conditions are taken into con- 
sideration. About two months before the general elec- 
tions a new election law had been passed in Italy. This 
substituted to the context of single candidates a context 
between the different political parties, centering on 
lists of many candidates. Unfortunately, the system, 
which is very similar to that of America, proved to be 
rather complicated,.and a large number of farmers and 
peasants, unable to understand it, decided to abstain 
themselves from voting. Hence a very large percentage 
of the “conservative” element failed to register their 
opinions, and a very light vote was cast. On the aver- 
age, about 45 per cent of the possible total: in some 
cities, as Palermo, as low as 16 per cent. Moreover, only 
two parties, the Catholic and the Socialist, were well 
organized as such, and therefore could immediately 
take advantage of the new conditions. 

The weakness of Italy, in front of the audacity of a 
small minority, derives from two sources: lack of im- 
mediate help for alleviating the great privations which 
the people are still required to endure, and her anoma- 
lous political situation. 

It is not a secret that the Italian people, nourished 
in the precepts of Roman Right, have never been able 
to understand how, in virtue of new principles, the 
Treaty of London should now be disregarded. Even 
less could they understand how even admitting that, 
thru these new principles, they might have to renounce 

some portions of the Treaty 





a less effective defense than 
was the great wall of China 
in times gone by. 

That being the case, how 
can America disinterest 
herself from _ providing 
that, at the present mo- 
ment, the most vital point 
of the whole structure 
should be reinforced and 
put in condition to resist? 
Other nations may be more 
or less blinded to this, thru 
conflicting interests or his- 
torical biases: America 
ought to be able to look in 
perspective and grasp a 
good view of the whole sit- 
uation. To fail to do this 
would be on her part a 
great lack of foresight, es- 
pecially because of the fact 
that the prevalence of so- 
cialistic currents in Italy 
would be the effect of a 
transitory situation and 
not of a spontaneous and 
natural evolution. 








of London, these very same 
principles should have to 
become devoid of- signifi- 
cance when applied _ to 
Fiume and other cities of 
Dalmatia which Italy has 
always considered as Ital- 
ian. Hence a great ferment 
in the best classes, upon 
which the Government 
knew it could rely in a fight 
against the extreme par- 
ties, The unrest in the Ital- 
ian army and navy are not 
at all a sign that Italy is 
turning Bolshevist: quite 
the contrary. No Italian 
man-of-war ever came back 
to port with the red flag at 
its mast: the few which 
did abandon port thought 
so much of the flag they 
carried and of the privi- 
leges which it represented 
that they moved to offer it 
to the cities still unre 
deemed. No Italian regi- 
ment ever rebelled because 








Bolshevism is for the van- wiae wore 
quished, not for the victors. The King of Italy (center) opening the Italian Parliament 


tired of fighting for the 
[Continued on page 299 
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Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises that Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 














The main plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co. occupies over ninety acres of floor space and houses seventy-five complete stores 


Satisfaction or Your Money Back 
The story of how Sears, Roebuck and Company built 


up the largest mail order business in the world 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


OW to live more cheaply, and more comfort- 
ably and effectively, too, may be regarded the 
universal problem of today. Whoever helps to 
solve it performs a great public service. 

“Anybody can reduce living costs, by learning where, 
what and how to buy. Merely form the habit of doing 
all your shopping with intelligence, prudence, patience, 
independence, and a modern, scientific method of choos- 
ing your store by comparative tests.” 

This advice, being the consensus of opinion lately 
delivered by numbers of economists, domestic scien- 
tists, Government commissioners and leading club 
women, sent us forth on a tour of investigation. We 
wanted to find a standard system of choosing the right 
store; and then a store that measured up to the stand- 
ard, and that anybody could patronize, no matter who 
he was, where he lived, or how much he had to spend. 
We found both. : 

An expert buyer, who has learned how to save thou- 
sands of dollars a year in the purchase of business and 
household necessities, furnished a list of specifications. 
He declared that every customer should apply these to 
every store, and that nobody should be a regular cus- 
tomer of any store without first knowing that a major- 
ity of the tests had been met. We give here twenty of 
the most important qualifications: 

. Prices are lower. 

. Values are higher. 

. Stocks are varied and plentiful. 

. Service is prompt and reliable. 

. Nothing is ever misrepresented. 

. Trade names and terms are avoided, or translated 
into plain English. 


amr won fe 


7. Customers pay cash. 

8. Salespeople are deft, courteous, knowing and 
obliging. 

9. Goods are all fully guaranteed, with cash return 
on customer's request. 

10. Complaints are received with thanks, and settled 
with speed. 

11. Full weight and measure is the iron-clad rule. 

12. Rapid turnover ensures fresh, modern goods. 

13. Principles of sanitation and hygiene are scrupu- 
lously observed. 

14. Goods are allowed to sell themselves, without per- 
suasion of clerk on customer. 

15. Store aids economy by featuring staples, not 
fancy or out-of-season articles. 

16. Visitors are welcome, any day, in any part of the 
establishment. 

17. Folks are treated as well when they don’t buy as 
when they do. 

18. You can shop easily, quickly and comfortably. 

19. You know and trust the character of the mer- 
chant. 

20. You know the merchant knows the character of 
his goods. 

These tests are not exhaustive. But they would, if 
universally applied, go far to drive out the profiteer 
and put the honest merchant in the lead everywhere. 
The customer who insists that a store live up to a stand- 
ard raises the level of the whole community. 

The expert buyer thus noted happens to be one of the 
six million customers of Sears, Roebuck & Co. He was 
therefore asked if a big mail order house could, would 
and did meet such tests. “I should say more eagerly and 
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effectively, on the whole,” he re- 
plied, “than the average small 
retail store.” 

“To make new customers and 
friends, the large mail order con- 
cern relies on nothing but su- 
periority of merchandise and 
service, The little neighborhood 
shop has many things in its fa- 
vor: Convenience of the tele- 
phone, speed of delivery, ac- 
quaintance with the clerk or 
dealer, appearance of the store, 
visible array of merchandise on 
shelves and counters, word-of- 
mouth advertising, newspaper 
bargain advertising, community 
feeling, the customers’ habit of 
going shopping.” 

“Whoever bids successfully for 
your mail order trade has to give 
you more goods, better goods, or 








truth is by pilgrimage not to a 
temple of idolatry but to a tem- 
ple of industry. There is more of 
honest religion, as well as of hon- 
est money and honest work, in 
the temple of industry. 

The first impression of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, is 
that of huge size, with almost in- 
credible speed, system, accuracy. 
While the main plant occupies 
over ninety acres of floor space, 
the buildings are so compactly 
arranged that you can walk in 
about three minutes the length 
of the property. Under this roof 
are housed seventy-five complete 
stores, with each store manager 
both head salesman and head 
buyer; thus, in ordering from 
the mail catalog you deal direct 
with the manager, who is consid- 








some overwhelming advantage. 
The science of merchandising 
has probably reached its highest 
point in the practise of the large mail order houses. 

“Unusual care is exercised in filling orders. People 
are more critical of goods bought by mail; a slight de- 
fect or inaccuracy that might be overlooked in the 
hurry of shopping locally stands out like a premeditated 
crime when all the family gather for a leisurely exam- 
ination of the contents of the mail order parcel. And 
the actual description of the merchandise, printed and 
photographed, is right before you in the catalog, so you 
can verify the details of your purchase to an extent 
impossible when you buy over the counter. 

“In a hundred ways the interests of the customer liv- 
ing perhaps a thousand miles off are closely safeguard- 
ed. The science and ethics of this process create a 
marvelous confidence, a faith impersonal but absolute. 
When 6,000,000 people send money to Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. for goods they have never seen, to merchants they 
don’t know personally, on the strength of a mere prom- 
ise of these merchants to do exactly as they say—could 
there be a greater proof of commercial character ex- 
pressed in human service?” 

Thus introduced, we made a pilgrimage to the world’s 
largest mail order house. The modern way to arrive at 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald, head of a company which 
is founded on: a fixed price, a fair profit, a 
fine organization and the faith of the customer 


ered the best posted authority to 
be found, and who takes a per- 
sonal pride in guaranteeing sat- 
isfaction to the customer. 

As many as 180,000 letters have been received in one 
day; 300 girls are kept busy sorting, marking and dis- 
tributing the mail, envelopes being opened by machine 
at the rate of 450 a minute, while outgoing mail re- 
quires the services of 200 other girls in the mere process 
of weighing, checking and dispatching parcels and let- 
ters. During the rush season sixty railroad cars a day 
are filled with parcel post mail. It takes 500 clerks, 
operating billing machines, just to classify and enter 
orders, then write the tickets or bills for the respective 
departments to handle simultaneously, that the different 
items may be assembled and the whole order filled at 
the same time. 

Every ten minutes about 2700 orders pass a given 
point, and a most ingenious record slip for each order 
indicates precisely where it is at any moment, and how 
fully and properly action thereon has been taken. Al- 
most any order, of any size or complexity, can be filled 
in three hours. When the shipping schedule was first 
proposed, a number of department heads complained 
that their clerks could never be geared up to a super- 
human speed, therefore prompt deliveries could not be 

















This modern typewriters’ office is part of a mail order business in which as many as 180,000 letters have been received in one day, 
2700 orders pass a given point every ten minutes and, during the rush season, sixty railroad cars a day are filled with parcel post mail 
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expected. A fine of 50 cents on each department for 
late delivery, plus extra shipping costs, persuaded these 
downcast gentlemen that their workers had more speed 
than given credit for. Some floor managers protested 
and postponed still; whereupon they were fired bodily, 
and immediately the clerks of whom they complained 
manifested a new lease of life. When the employees of 
a department head are forever making the poor man 
trouble, the only cure is to fire him. 

To expedite the filling of orders, a stock of- goods val- 
ued at $14,000,000 is kept in reserve all the time. The 
storage costs, plus interest on capital invested, would 
raise the price of merchandise to the customer by sev- 
eral cents on the dollar, but for close economies prac- 
tised on a big scale to reduce overhead in ways that a 
small store could never utilize. 

One addressing machine does the work and takes the 
place of sixty-five girls. There was none of exactly the 
right kind on the market, so this had to be made to 
order; but the machine paid for itself in a short time, 
and now the customer gets the benefit. Gravity chutes 
and conveyor belts carry packages all over the building 
more swiftly and safely than human hands can trans- 
port them. Between departments flit messenger girls 
on rubber-tired roller skates. For instantaneous deliv- 
ery. of messages and small parcels, a pneumatic tube 
system over fifteen miles long honeycombs the entire 
establishment. A moving stairway supplants the old- 
fashioned crowded and often tardy elevator, with a 
capacity six times that of the elevator. All departments 
are numbered, and the interphone calls, of which thou- 
sands occur daily, specify numeral of department only, 
thus saving time of operator, speaker and listener. 

Many of the time-saving methods and labor-saving 
devices are unique. Formerly the packages, rushing 
down the chute to the mailing room, had to be sorted by 
hand, according to size, after piling themselves up in a 
grand mix; also they had to be guarded on the way 
down; after some thought, a bright youth invented a 
mechanical guard and sorter which first held the par- 
cels confined to their appointed course in transit, then 
automatically separated them by size when they left 
the chute. In the book binding department, a capacity 
of 2000 great catalogues an hour is attained largely by 
an original assembling machine with a pair of almost 
human hands—though quicker and surer—that “feel” 
each section before it goes into the book, to guarantee 
that no pages are missing. These “hands” remind one 
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of the artificial yet powerful members that cripples 
who have lost their arms can wield with such effect. 

A shipping route automatic guide furnishes complete 
and instant directions for hastening a parcel by the 
quickest, cheapest and best route to any locality in the 
United States. Geographical guide cards contain every 
post office, express office and freight office clearly 
marked—one look at the card showing the customer’s 
address points out the route to the clerk. Another sim- 
ple aid to speed is the early morning computation of 
the total of the day’s orders; the volume of night and 
early mail is carefully weighed, and the number of 
orders estimated, the average per pound being known 
from long experience; if the day’s receipts will bulk 
large, extra clerks trained to act in emergency are called 
from other duties and put in the mail department for 
that day. Thus the orders, no matter how many, are 
cleared away by closing time. 

The company has no regular “suggestion box,” nor 
does it reward with spot cash the evolution of practical 
ideas by workers to improve the services or decrease 
the cost. The assumption is that part of every worker’s 
job is to think about his work, and to pay him every 
time he did so would be to insult him. However, the 
managers and foremen are instructed to keep an eye on 
a youth of extra diligence or brains, and to give him a 
quiet promotion or substantial increase in pay when he 
deserves it. Many of the departments heads thus rose, 
little by little, from boys at the bench. 


HE great secret of economical production is not, how- 
ever, in the practise of zeal and thrift by the work- 
ers; it is rather in the principle of centralized factory 
ownership. When the demand for a certain line of goods 
warrants the expenditure, the company thinks nothing 
of going out and buying a whole factory or group of 
factories, in full operation, with a national reputation. 
Then the manufacturing cost is reduced by cutting out 
most of the manufacturer’s profit. When you note the 
modest prices on staples, from hardware to lace, it is 
well to remember that the explanation is not inferior 
merchandise but superior management. Because these 
merchants are manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
retailers, all in one, they can sell at one profit; whereas 
you would necessarily pay three or four profits when 
buying the same article over the counter. We mention 
a few of the company’s main plants: 
‘The ten shoe factories [Continued on page 294 
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‘Over 100,000 persons a day send money to Sears, Roebuck & Co. for goods they have never seen, on the strength of a mere promise 
of these merchants to do exactly as they say—could there be greater proof of commercial character expressed in service? 














Startling News in World Finance 


An explanation of the slump in foreign exchange 
and the unprecedented premium on gold 


By Alexander Dana Noyes 
Financial Editor of the New York Evening Post 





WO movements on _ the 
world’s financial markets t-=-_r 
—one of them already a by 


familiar phenomenon, the 
other a startling novelty—came to 
a head in an impressive way dur- 
ing the past week. Sterling ex- 
change, which stood at $4.7514 
when the war ended, or about 11 
cents under normal parity, de- 
clined to $3.75 during 1919. Since 
the middle of January it has 
fallen so rapidly that by Febru- 
ary 4 it touched $3.18, a rate en- 
tirely without precedent in the 
New York foreign exchange mar- 
ket. 

Last September, for the first 
time since the Napoleonic wars, 
gold went to a premium at Lon- 
don; but the rise above the Brit- 
ish Mint price was at first com- 
paratively small, That Mint price, 








and the bidding for it by foreign 
a markets had been permitted. But 
this the Government prohibited, 
and the result was that, even in 
> England, the gold market was 
virtually kept. in the Govern- 
ment’s hands. This being so, 
there could be no higher price 
paid than the regular coinage 
price of the _ British Mint. 
There was therefore no premium 
on the British paper currency, 
even when, in addition to greatly 
increased issue of notes by the 
Bank of England, there were put 
out thru the banks something like 
£350,000,000 in so-called “cur- 
rency notes,” which were not re- 
deemed in gold on demand and 
which were secured only by an 
idle trust deposit of £28,500,000 
gold. 
After the war was over the 
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calculated in fine gold, is 85 
shillings per ounce. It reached 106 
shillings at the end of 1919, but 
last week ran up violently to 127. Gold, in other words, 
was at a premium of 4934 per cent. 

These two economic movements of the present month 
were not only sensational in themselves for scope and 
violence, but they attrarted particular attention be- 
cause they had happened, not during the war, but 1 
year after the war was over. This apparent paradox is 
easy enough to explain. In wartime, especially after the 
United States had entered the conflict and was lending 
money on account of our Government to our European 
allies, the rate for sterling exchange was artificially 
supported at an arbitrary level. This was done partly 
thru actual purchase of sterling on British Government 
account, but chiefly thru payment for goods bought 
in America with the credits advanced in America by 
our Treasury, so that the sale in the exchange market 
of drafts on London to pay for the merchandize was 
avoided. 

During 1917, our exports to England exceeded our 
imports from her by $1,728,000,000; in 1918 the excess 
was $1,912,000,000; but the sterling exchange rate did 
not reflect it. In March, 1919, however, when our Gov- 
ernment had ceased to grant advances of credit to the 
Allies except for food, the artificial support of the ster- 
ling market was abandoned. But the excess of our mer- 
chandize exports to England in the calendar year 1919 
was $1,970,000,000, or larger than in any year of war- 
time, and this immense debit balance meant such pres- 
sure of actual bills of exchange on the London market 
as was bound to force down sterling rates progres- 
sively. 

Gold would probably have gone to a moderate premium 
in England as in other belligerent countries of Europe 
when gold payment on the paper currencies was sus- 
pended at the beginning of the war, if export of gold 
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When will this swelling go down? ; 


Transvaal mine proprietors be- 
came restive over the forced re- 
striction of the price of gold in 
British paper currency, knowing that countries in 
whose exchange market sterling was at a discount 
could afford to pay more than the Mint price for gold 
in London. The depreciation in exchange meant that 
those foreign markets, by paying in New York only 
their Mint price, could buy on the exchange market 
more British currency than was needed to pay the Lon- 
don Mint price. 

When the British Government yielded to the mine 
owners and reéstablished a “free gold market” at Lon- 
don, these foreign countries immediately began bidding 
for gold a premium measured by the depreciation of 
sterling in their markets. There were three main bid- 
ders on this basis—the United States, India and Spain. 
Naturally, the foreign market in which the discount on 
sterling was greatest could afford to pay the highest 
gold premium in London. The lower sterling exchange 
fell, the higher the price of gold rose at London. In the 
competitive bidding, India got the great bulk of the 
gold received by England from the Transvaal and else- 
where, which has amounted to something like $100,- 
000,000 since last September. 

The whole episode throws an exceedingly interesting 
light on the question of the manner in which our coun- 
try shall help in the financing of Europe thru granting 
of long credits against merchandize bought by the 
European countries here. The call for a conference on 
this question, which was sent out a few weeks ago by 
an international group of bankers and statesmen, made 
reference particularly to Continental Europe. In those 
states the conditions are the same as in the case of 
England, except that, altho their paper currencies are 
vastly more inflated, they have not permitted an open 
premium on gold. ‘ 

The signatories to this [Continued on page 302 









































The Story of the Week 





Congress Gets to Work 


consideration of the peace treaty was resumed 

was whether the United States should: accept the 
obligation of Article X to join in guaranteeing the ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence of other 
nations, at the same time making clear that Congress is 
the sole authority to decide how the obligation should 
be met—thus making the United States a full member 
of the League of Nations. 

Or should refuse to accept this obligation, or any 
other obligation to interfere in controversies between 
nations over which the League assumes jurisdiction— 
thus making the United States merely a codperating 
member of the League. 

The controversy has narrowed down to this—and if a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate can be mustered for 
any proposition, either to accept or reject the obligation 
cf Article X, in whole or in part, the treaty will be well 
on its way to final ratification. 

On the surface the situation was little changed from 
that of November 19, when the treaty was last before 
the Senate and the special session adjourned sine die 
without ratification. Senator Lodge still controlled 
enough votes to prevent acceptance of the obligation 
and Senator Hitchcock, altho somewhat weaker than 
tefore, commanded sufficient voting power to prevent 
its rejection—unless the whole treaty be rejected. 

But under the surface there were indications that 
the deadlock might soon be broken. Every one looked 
for developments during the ensuing ten days that 
would speed the Senate’s 


[= question before the Senate for decision when 


‘United States assumes no obligation under such and 
such an article, unless or except’ would, I am sure, chill 
our relationship with the nations with which we expect 
to be associated in the great enterprize of maintaining 
ihe world’s peace.” 

The President’s letter was written*in advance of the 
publication of the letter in which Lord Grey indicated 
that the Allies would not object to even so complete a 
repudiation of obligations as was contemplated by the 
Lodge reservations, but the fact that the President 
allowed his letter to be made public at the later date 
showed that his position had not been changed by the 
Grey statement. 

In conference with the newspaper men the day be- 
fere, Senator Hitchcock, professing to express the Pres- 
ident’s ideas, made the startling suggestion that the 
Allies might not wish to have the United States as 
guarantor of the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of the weaker nations of Europe, against 
which they might even at the present time be contem- 
plating aggressions. 

However, the Senate seems unlikely to accept the 
obligations that the President desires shall not be nulli- 
fied upon this or any other argument. If ratification 
comes at all it must come upon the basis of the Lodge 
reservations—and then it will be up to the President to 
cecide whether to deposit or withhold the American 
ratification. 

It is regarded as significant that the President did 
not say he could not accept a reservation weakening the 
obligation of Article X, 





decision, but exactly what 
was expected no one was 





able to say. 
President Wilson’s “last 
word” on_ reservations, 


written January 26 and 
read to a gathering of 
Democratic senators by 
Senator Hitchcock just 
before the contest was re- 
newed, was at first re- 
ceived with dismay by the 
friends of the Treaty. 
The President approved 
the Hitchcock reserva- 
tions, which, tho rejected 
by the Senate 50 to 41, re- 
ceived more votes than 
any other proposition. He 
also approved the “sub- 
stance” of the compro- 
mize reservation on Arti- 
cle X submitted to the bi- 
partizan conference by 
the Democrats and reject- 
ed by the Republicans. 
“But,” he added, “I 
think the form of it very 


Where do 
that 








but merely that he 
thought “the form” of 
the reservation before 
him was “very unfortu- 
nate.” The Republicans 
saw in this a sign of 
weakening. If. the Presi- 
dent was willing to go 
that far before the con- 
test opened, they argued, 
he would be willing to go 
very much farther before 
it closed. The belief con- 
tinues that the President 
will ultimately accept 
whatever reservations the 
Senate is able to agree 
upon. 

There came during the 
last week the first sign of 
a serious break in the 
ranks of the irreconcila- 
bles. Senators Moses, 
Sherman and McCormick 
said they believed the 
Treaty was going thru 
with the Lodge reserva- 
tions and thought it “good 








unfortunate. Any reserva- 
tion . . . stating that the 
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Trying to live in a house while it is being decorated 


politics” to vote for rati- 
fication on the conditions 
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they: laid down. The mild reservationists announced 
that they would -not “play with the Democrats” but 
would work for modification of the Lodge reservations 
within their own party. 

At the same time it became known that a number of 
Democratic senators who have opposed the Lodge reser- 
vations merely for fear of offending the President had 
decided to give Senator Hitchcock “one more try,” and 
if he was unable to secure ratification with interpre- 
tative reservations would vote thereafter for the best 
bargain that could be driven with the Republicans. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they, with the Republicans, 
would constitute a two-thirds majority. 

Resumption of the Treaty discussion opened a wide 
field for debate, but it is not expected that the contest 
will be unduly prolonged. The Senate has much other 
work to do and it is probable that the Treaty will be 
laid aside from time to time to permit the transaction 
of legislative business. 

One of the first interruptions will come when the con- 
ference report on the Esch and Cummins bills is sub- 
mitted in the Senate. Senator Cummins expects that the 
conference report will have been adopted by both houses 
in ample time to make the legislation effective when the 
railroads are returned to private operation March 1. 

The conference report is practically a new bill con- 
taining some of the provisions of the House bill, but 
few of the radical departures from traditional railroad 
policy proposed in the Senate measure. The anti-strike 
clauses were entirely eliminated by the conferees and 
there was adopted a plan for the adjustment of labor 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Secretary Lane is the fourth member of the Cabinet to resign 
in as many months. He has been Secretary of the Interior ever 
since President Wilson first took office in 1913, and he gives the 
meagerness of the salary in comparison to the high cost of living 
as his reason for leaving the post now. This portrait, painted by 
Assip Perelma, was presented to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington by Mr. Frank B. Noyes, president of the Associated Press 
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disputes by regional boards made up half of employees 
and half of employers. Any dispute not adjusted by 
these boards goes to a new Federal agency for settle- 
ment. The enforcement of its awards is left to the pres- 
sure of public opinion. 

The theory of the new bill is so to standardize rail- 
road credit, by compelling the stronger to assist the 
weaker roads, that the carriers will be able in the fu- 
ture to do their own financing and to give efficient 
service on all lines. 

The country is to be divided into rate-making groups 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and rates to be 
fixed that for two years will yield a net operating in- 
come of 54% per cent on the value of the railroad prop- 
erties within each group. Profits above 6 per cent are 
to be divided evenly between the earning road and the 
Government, the Government’s share going into a pool 
for assisting the weaker lines. 

The practical guarantee of a 542 per cent return on. 
railroad property values is expected to give a great 
impetus to railroad construction in areas in which the 
railroads could not expect otherwise to be commercially 
successful. In addition, the railroads are guaranteed the: 
standard return paid by the Government during the war 
for a period of six months after Federal control is re- 
laxed. The first six months of a year are always the 
lean months and without the additional guarantee many 
of the weaker roads would certainly be forced into: 
bankruptcy. 

One of the features of the bill that has received little: 
attention is that making the installation of automatic 
control devices on all railroads “within a reasonable- 
time” mandatory. This is in line with the policy estab- 
lished when the automatic coupler was forced upon the: 
railroads. It is estimated that the savings thru preven- 
tion of accidents will more than cover the cost of in- 
stalling the devices within the first year. 

New cloture rules have been proposed by Senators 
Curtis and Kellogg, Republicans, but both senators have: 
denied that they are intended to apply to the Peace 
Treaty, the railroad conference report or any other 
pending question. The Curtis rule would make it pos- 
sible to invoke cloture by a majority vote after five 
calendar days, or ten consecutive hours, and the Kel- 
logg rule after three calendar days or six hours had 
been spent in debate upon a single piece of legislation. 

These proposed rules are intended to apply to appro- 
priation bills and other legislation that will come be- 
fore the Senate later in the session. They were referred 
to a special sub-committee of the Rules Committee, 
which has been authorized to consider a complete re- 
vision of the standing rules to permit greater expedi-- 
tion so that Congress may adjourn in time to permit 
its members to be of greatest use to their parties in 
the coming presidential campaign. 

RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington. 


Fixing Up the Platforms 


Tre Presidential campaign has thus far been a 
contest of personalities rather than of issues. 
This is partly because no one dominant issue, 
such as free silver in the election of 1896, occupies the 
political field, unless we make an exception of the 
League of Nations, and the leaders of both parties 
earnestly hope that this question will be safely settled 
and out of the way before the conventions meet. Per- 
haps it is also felt that a candidate is his own plat- 
form; for the voter will always read the policies of an 
incoming administration in the words and deeds of the 
man nominated rather than in the formal cotancations 
of those who nominated him. 
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Platforms, however, there must be; and the Republi- 
can campaign managers are quite awake to the fact. 
Chairman Hays of the Republican National Commit- 
tee has therefore organized an advisory committee on 
policies and platform, containing prominent Republi- 
cans from all parts of the nation and all walks of life. 
The power of the committee does not extend to the 
actual drafting of the platform and it cannot commit 
the convention to any policy, but it will be entitled to 
offer advice and suggestions on all questions of do- 
mestic policy. Foreign policy is a “reserved” subject 
for the present in view of the uncertain development of 
the Treaty situation in the Senate. ° 

Among the more than 160 consulting experts sum- 
moned by Chairman Hays appear such well-known 
names as Governor Allen of Kansas; ex-Senator Bev- 
eridge of Indiana; Senator Cummins of lowa; Frank 
Farrington, President of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois; General Goethals of Panama Canal fame; 
President Hadley of Yale University; ex-Justice 
Hughes; Senator Lodge; George W. Perkins; Gifford 
Pinchot; Theodore Roosevelt; Elihu Root; ex-Presi- 
dent Taft; William Allen White, and many men of 
cqual prominence. Nineteen women are included in the 
committee. The work of the advisory committee on 


policies and platform has been widely supplemented by - 


the action of state committees and by “platform con- 
tests” in the colleges and in Republican newspapers. 

The Republican candidates are by no means agreed 
as to the lines on which the campaign of 1920 should 
be fought. Senator Johnson of California is continuing 
his propaganda against the League of Nations and has 
spoken on behalf of Mr. Frost, the Republican candidate 
for Representative of the Third Missouri Congressional 
District, who is contesting the seat recently vacated by 
Secretary Alexander of the Department of Commerce. 
This by-election is regarded as a local test vote on the 
League of Nations, as Mr. Frost and Captain Milligan, 
the Democratic candidate, are opposed to each other 
on that issue. Senator Borah is continuing his ques- 
tionnaire of Republican candidates as to their attitude 
on foreign policy. After having queried Governor Low- 
den of Illinois and Major General Wood he has sent a 
third letter to Governor Cox of Ohio. 

Other Republican candidates stress domestic issues. 
President Butler of Columbia has selected as the para- 
mount issue of the campaign administrative reform, 
which will permit codperation between the Cabinet and 
Congress. He favors giving members of the Cabinet 
the right to speak and the duty to answer questions on 
the floor of the House and the Senate, and the prepara- 
tion of the Federal budget on the responsibility of the 
President. The National Republican Club has advanced 
a plan for returning the railroads to private owner- 
ship under government supervision, with legislation 
to establish a fair scale of wages and to prevent lock- 
outs and strikes. 

Mr. Hoover has presented a personal platform and 
intimated that he cannot declare for either party until 
the issues of the campaign have been better defined. 
He said that he was not a candidate for President and 
that no one was authorized to speak for him, but he 
did not say that he would decline a Republican or a 
Democratic nomination if one were offered to him. He 
did, however, emphatically reject all offers that might 
be tendered by a third party ticket, declaring: “I do 
not believe in more than two parties. Otherwise com- 
binations of groups could, as in Europe, create a danger 
of minority rule. I do believe in party organization to 
support great ideals and to carry great issues and con- 
sistent policies.” 

If the Treaty with Germany were carried over into 
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the campaign Mr. Hoover announced that he would be 
constrained by his convictions to support “the party 
that stands for the League.” “With it,” he said, “there 
is hope not only of the prevention of war but also that 
we can safely economize in military policies. There is 
hope of earlier return of confidence and the economic 
reconstruction of the world.” 

With respect to domestic issues he declared emphat- 
ically against all invasions of the constitutional rights 
of free speech and free representation; but added also 
that he “could not vote for a party if it were dominated 
by groups who hope for any form of Socialism, whether 
it be nationalization of industry or other destruction 
of individual initiative.” This declaration covers the 
question of the Committee of Forty-Eight which asked 
Mr. Hoover to state his position with respect to the 
non-partizan platform of the Committee, including 
the “restoration of free speech, free press, peaceable 
ussembly and all civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution” and “public ownership of transportation, 
other public utilities and the principal natural re- 
sources.” Mr. Hoover’s statement agrees in part with 
the policies of the Committee but diverges on the ques- 
tion of nationalization of industry. 

The Democratic platform, of course, is virtually em- 
bodied in the policies of the present administration, as 
there does not appear to be any chance for such a 
party revolution as in 1896 when the Democratic con- 
vention refused to endorse the record of President 
Cleveland. Only on a few points can there be diverg- 
ence. One of these is prohibition. A Presidential boom 
has been launched in New Jersey for Governor Ed- 
wards, the most uncompromising champion of the 
saloon among the political leaders of the moment. The 
Governor has declared his intention to carry the fight 
to repeal prohibition into the San Francisco conven- 
tion. This is an open challenge to Mr. Bryan to throw 
all his strength into the primary campaign to secure 
the nomination of a candidate friendly to the eighteenth 
amendment and the writing of a party platform con- 
taining a “dry” plank. A fight between the Bryan and 
Edwards factions of the party appears to be among the 
certainties of the Democratic convention. , 
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Attorney-General Palmer has at last announced his 
active candidacy for the Democratic nomination. This 
is thought to indicate that President Wilson will not 
seek a third term; as hitherto members of the Cabinet, 
from motives of loyalty to their chief, have not openly 
responded to the demands of their friends that they 
enter the race for nomination. He announced that his 
platform wauld lay stress on the regulation of big 
business and an unrelenting war against profiteering. 
The very fact of his candidacy will also make the 
measures taken by the Department of Justice against 
the “Reds” a leading issue of the campaign. 
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Thomas in Detroit News 
But the school teacher doesn’t get a living wage 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


“6 ABOR conquers everything” is to be one of the 
slogans of the impending campaign. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has flung its hat into 

the ring, not as a backer of the proposed “Labor Party,” 

but as an independent force to compel a favorable at- 
titude on the part of the Republican and Democratic 
organizations. The chief objective of the labor cam- 
paign will be the capture of a friendly Congress. Many 

Congressmen of both parties are aecused of reaction- 

ary hostility to trades-unionism. Against all such the 

American Federation of Labor will unite its strength 

not only at the November elections but in the primaries. 

To this end a National Non-Partizan Political Cam- 

paign Committee has been established and every trades 

union local is asked to coéperate with it. 

President Samuel Gompers, altho personally a Demo- 
crat and a supporter of the Wilson administration, has 
endorsed the new bi-partizan plan by which labor hopes 
to obtain the nomination of friendly candidates in both 
parties. The difference between the policy of the back- 
ers of the proposed Labor Party and that of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor parallels the difference between 
the Prohibition Party and the Anti-Saloon League. 
The Anti-Saloon League supported Republicans, Demo- 
crats and Prohibitionists indifferently, provided only 
that the candidate of their choice would insert a “dry” 
plank in his platform. Both old parties discovered that 
the dry vote, thus organized and united, was worth 
capturing, and both parties found out in consequence 
that they were as ardent anti-liquor men as the Pro- 
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hibitionists themselves. The American Federation hopes 
in the same way to convince politicians that the united 
power of the labor vote is greater than that of any 
group hostile or indifferent to its claims. 

Another aim of the movement is to secure a greater 
number of workingmen and farmers in Congress and 
the state legislatures. It is a singular fact that altho 
persons of all occupations vote freely in the United 
States most of these occupations are never directly 
represented in legislative bodies. More than half of 
Congress consists of lawyers. Twenty of our twenty- 
seven Presidents have practised law. Of course it is 
natural that the profession whose study is the law 
should contribute lawmakers far out of proportion to 
its numbers, but it may be pointed out incidentally that 
in no other great nation is the proportion of lawyers 
in political office so high. Labor, a periodical of trades 
unionism, demands that in the next Congress there 
should be at least two hundred farmers and industrial 
workers. 

The announced policy of the American Federation of 
Labor of “boring the parties from within” has also 
been adopted by the Non-Partizan League, which aims 
to capture the Republican primaries in Minnesota, and 
thus control the party organization, in much the same 
way that Hiram Johnson bodily annext the Republican 
party of California, name and all, to the Roosevelt 
candidacy in 1912. 

With all its activity, the Non-Partizan League has 
not yet attained the importance of the farmers’ move- 
ment in Ontario. Appearing in the open field under its 
own banner the United Farmers of Ontario obtained 
last October a greater representation in the provincial 
legislature than the two old parties combined and thus 
established a farmers’ ministry in the very citadel of 
the Conservatives. The party is carrying on an active 
campaign in other provinces and hopes to obtain con- 
trol of the Parliament of the Dominion. In Nova Scotia 
un Independent Labor Party has recently been organ- 
ized with a more radical platform than that of the 
United Farmers. 

Third party prospects do not seem bright in the 
United States this year. The decision of the American 
Federation of Labor to work in the primaries of the 
old parties deprives any possible Labor Party of most 
of its possible constituency. No attempt has been made 
to resurrect the late Progressive Party, and Mr. Hoover 
has emphatically declined to run on any third ticket. 
The Prohibitionists have lost their issue with the 
triumph of their policy. The Socialists have been great- 
ly assisted by the reaction from repressive legislation 
and such incidents as the Albany trials, but their “left 
wing” has broken off to form the Communist and Com- 
munist Labor groups, which disdain political methods, 
and their “right wing” was long ago alienated by the 
opposition of the Socialist Party majority to American 
participation in the Great War, leaving only a central 
group led by Congressman-elect Berger and Mr. Hill- 
quit. If a really formidable third party appears in the 
contest of next November it will probably come from 
some split in the Republican or Democratic Party con- 
ventions next June. 


The Progressive Negro 


Ta twenty-ninth annual conference at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, brought together at the end of January 
more than 2500 leaders of the American negro— 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, and prosperous farmers and 
business men. Dr. Robert R. Moton, successor to Booker 
Washington as principal of Tuskegee, presided. Most 
of the session was devoted to a discussion of better ag- 
riculture and to reports on the progress already made 
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Mount Vesuvius in Action 


The photographer risked his life to take this picture in the very jaws of the famous volcano. The steam coming out of the crater 
was a prelude to a burst of flames that two days later covered the entire mountain and spread terror thruout the surrounding country 
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The cold spell of this winter froze even Niagara making some of 
the cascades and minor falls into beautiful ice caves like this 


by negro farmers. For example, in Macon County, 
where Tuskegee is situated, the negroes own 78,000 
acres of land. These self-supporting, independent farm- 
ers sustain fifty-eight schools for colored children and 
paid one-half of their initial cost. 

Among the white men who were invited to address 
the Tuskegee Conference were Mr. Harris, state super- 
intendent of schools in Louisiana, and Governor Bick- 
ett, of North Carolina. Their speeches may be taken as 
typical of the better sentiment of the educated white 
men of the southern states and promise much for hap- 
pier relations between the two races in the future. Gov- 
ernor Bickett promised that North Carolina, while ad- 
hering to the principle of separate accommodations for 
black and white in the schools and on the railroads, 
would try to make these accommodations of equal value 
for both races. He said that the negro might safely 
leave his cause “at the door of the white man’s con- 
science.” 

Mr. Harris favored opening the door of industrial 
opportunity to the negro without other restriction than 
individual merit. He said: 

I think all of us can accept the fundamental truth that 
cvery individual in this great democracy of the United 
States deserves to be permitted such mental, moral, and 
economic development as his natural powers will enable 
him, after proper training, to enjoy. . It will be neces- 
sary for the white race to reorganize its views as to the 
negro’s place in this country. There is a widespread belief 
among a considerable number of white people that the 
negro was created and placed in America to do the rough, 
manual work for the white race—and at the lowest possi- 
ble wages. 

There is an equally widespread belief among the negroes 
that while it has fallen to their lot to do the most of the 
rough, common work, this work is an imposition and does 
not call for efficiency and skill. 
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Russia and the Border States 


HE allogenic peoples along the western edge of 
Russia seized the opportunity occasioned by the 
rise of the Bolsheviki to break away from the old 
Russian Empire and assert their independence. They 
have been fighting desperately and persistently against 
the Bolsheviki, sometimes single-handed and without 
moral or material aid from the Allies or America. Of 
the twelve republics forming a continuous band extend- 
ing from the Arctic Ocean to the Persian border, only 
two, Finland and Poland, have received official recogni- 
tion from the Paris Peace Conference. These peoples 
are mostly not Russians and many of them, like the 
Esthonians, Lithuanians and Caucasians, are not even 
Slavs, but differ from the Russians in language, re- 
ligion and race. Millions of them are in America and 
these expatriates have for many years been zealous in 
their efforts to secure the freedom of their brethren in 
the homeland. During the war they did good service in. 
the American army and in rallying their people in the 
United States to the support of the Government, for 
they believed that a victory of the Allies would lead to 
the establishment of the principle of self-determination 
for all small nations. 

But when the war was won they found that the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference was resolute in 
its determination to restore integral Russia. Admiral 
Kolchak assumed the title of Supreme Ruler of All 
Russia and refused to make any concessions to the 
spirit of independence of the subject nationalities. It 
was supposed that the United States was more sympa- 
thetic than the Allies toward the infant republic, but 
recent disclosures show that its influence was exerted 
against their aspirations for complete independence and 
in favor of Kolchak. 

Recently the London Daily Herald published what 
purported to be a secret despatch dated Washington, 
October 11, 1919, from Ambassador Bakhmeteff to 
Sazonov, former Foreign Minister of the Czar, in Paris. 
In this are revealed the verbal instructions given by our 
State Department to Mr. Head, when he was sent as 
American commissioner to the Baltic Provinces. Ac- 
cording to the alleged despatch, Mr. Head was instruct- 
ed that: 

His attitude must not rouse hopes in the minds of the 
local population that the American Government supports 
any separatist tendencies that go beyond the bounds of 
autonomy. On the contrary, the American Government 
hopes that the population of the Baltie Provinces will sup- 
port their Russian brothers in the common work of re- 
storing Russia. 

Whether this secret message is _— or accurate 
or not, it now appears that its tenor expresses the atti- 
tude of our Government toward the secession movement. 
Secretary of State Lansing has just given out his let- 
ter of October 15, about the same date, in which he de- 
nies the appeal of the Lithuanian National Council for 
the recognition of their republic. He informs the Lithu- 
anians that the United States, in common with the Al- 
lies, has proffered aid to Kolchak on condition that he 
recognize Lithuania as autonomous. Again, on January 
7, 1920, Secretary Lansing refuses to recognize the 
diplomatic character of the agents of the Lithuanian 
Republic in this country. The same policy has been 
adopted by our Government toward Esthonia, Ukrainia 
and the other nationalities aspiring for ‘independence. 

The Soviet Government, having made peace with 
Esthonia, is now trying to conclude a similar treaty 
with Poland. In its invitation to open negotiations the 
Soviet declares that it had made the principle of self- 
determination its fundamental policy and that it had 
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from the first recognized the independence and sover- 
eignty of the Polish Republic. All territorial or eco- 
nomic questions could be settled peaceably by agree- 
ment or mutual concessions, as in the case of Esthonia, 
and the Soviet proposes that while negotiations were in 
progress both armies should keep their present lines in 
White Russia. 

The Polish Government agreed to consider the Rus- 
sian peace proposal and the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Stanislas Patek, went to London and Paris to 
see if the Allies would permit Poland to make peace. 
He came back with a report of divided counsels. Lloyd 
George is supposed to favor Poland’s acceptance of the 
peace proposals, while Premier Millerand is, like his 
predecessor, Clemenceau, opposed to it. Marshal Foch, 
who has been foremost in urging an invasion of Russia 
by means of Poland, has gone to Warsaw to use his in- 
fluence against peace. The Socialists and labor unions 
of Poland have declared that if their Government re- 
jects the Soviet peace offer they will call a general strike 
which will tie up all the industries and transportation 
of the country. 

Trade with Soviet Russia began on February 1. On 
that day two carloads of flax passed over the border 
into Esthonia and on to the seaport of Reval, doubtless 
destined for the Belfast mills since British agents had 
contracted in advance for the Russia flax crop. At the 
same time the northern route was opened and a ship- 
load of British goods was sent from the Finnish fron- 
tier to Petrograd. The Bolsheviki sent back simul- 
taneously four British officers whom they had taken 
prisoners in the Archangel campaign. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies at Paris, just be- 
fore its dissolution, authorized the raising of the block- 
ade against Russia on condition that the Russian 
codperative societies have a monopoly of foreign com- 
merce. The Russian codperatives naturally prefer to 
deal with the codperatives of other countries rather 
than with proprietary firms. Their agents in England 
have for many months past been negotiating with the 
British Codperative Wholesale Society at its head- 
quarters in Manchester in preparation for the opening 
of commercial relations. The British coéperatives have 
their own factories and are able to supply many of the 
needs of Russia without recourse to the open market. 
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Paul Thompson 
The youngest member of the British Parliament is Mr. Esmond 


Harmsworth, a nephew of Viscount Northcliffe. He was elected 
to the House of Commons this fall on an “anti-waste” campaign 


British and Colonial Press 


The “Paul,” the first German ship to come to Canada since the 
war, was blown into Halifax harbor with masts broken and sails 
carried away after fighting storms in the North Atlantic for 
over two weeks. Her commander, Captain Krueger, had served 
in the German naval air force for three years in the North Sea 


The Soviet Government has invited the British and 
French trade unions and coéperatives to send delega- 
tions to Russia to study for themselves the workings of 
the Soviet industrial system. Such a deputation was 
appointed by the British Trades Union Congress on 
December 16 and is probably already in Russia. The 
British unions have been emphatic in their demands 
that the blockade be raised and have declared that if 
the Labor party comes into power it “will not regard 
itself bound by military or diplomatic commitments 
made secretly” by the present Government. 

In the south the war continues and Bolshevik armies 
still advance. Odessa, the chief port of Russia on the 
Black Sea, was occupied on February 7. Tens of thou. 
sands of refugees fled from the city during the month 
preceding its fall, but only a part of those who -wished 
to escape could do so because of the lack of shipping. 
British and American steamers carried away as many 
of the sick and wounded and the women and children 
as they could, together with such of the men as had 
been most active in opposing the Bolsheviki and would 
be most exposed to their vengeance. Typhus is raging 
and there are 10,000 cases in Odessa, besides other epi- 
demics. The British battleships “Ajax” and “Marlbor- 
ough,” lying in the harbor, fired over the city to hold 
back the Bolsheviki until the evacuation could be com- 
pleted. But a large part of the garrison had to be left 
to be taken prisoners, and the enormous stores of food 
and munitions collected at Odessa for the use of Deni- 
kin’s army of invasion fell into the hands of their ene- 
mies. General Denikin had taken ship some days before 
for the Bulgarian port of Varna. He will go to Bucha- 
rest in the hope of inducing the Rumanians to attack 
the Bolsheviki thru Bessarabia. 

On February 4 the American papers published a re- 
port purporting to come from Odessa by way of Arch- 
angel, announcing a great victory by Denikin’s forces on 
the Don, who, it was said, had driven the Reds back 
over the river in disorder and had captured sixty guns, 
150 machine guns and 8000 prisoners. This news seems 
to have been a pure fabrication. At any rate, the Bol- 
sheviki have gone far beyond the Don and Denikin’s 
army is still falling back. 

On the eastern side of the Caspian Sea the Bolsheviki 
have secured a notable victory in the capture of Kras- 
novodsk. This is the port and western terminus of the 
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Lustige Gesellscha/t, Berlin 
A German cartoon of profiteering—“Have you sold your estate?” “No, I have let a flat and this is my commission” 


Trans-Caspian railroad leading into Turkestan, which 
is now altogether under the control of the Bolsheviki 
and gives them access to Persia, Afghanistan and India. 
On the opposite shore of the Caspian is Baku, the cen- 
ter of the Russian petroleum fields. This city is held by 
the British, but the Bolsheviki will now probably at- 
tempt to reach it by water as well as by land. 


Lloyd George’s Program 


HE first session of Parliament after the conclu- 

sion of peace with Germany opened on February 

10 with all its pre-war pomp and ceremony. The 

old gilded state coach was brought out, and, drawn by 

six black horses, carried the King and Queen in their 

royal robes from Buckingham Palace to the Houses of 

Parliament. The Prince of Wales, recently returned 

from his American trip and soon to leave for Australia, 
took part in the opening ceremony for the first time. 

King George in the Speech from the Throne called 
attention to the need of peace and the restoration of 
normal conditions of life in eastern Europe and Rus- 
sia, for “so long as these vast regions withhold their 
full contributions to the stock of commodities for gen- 
eral consumption, the cost of living can hardly be re- 
duced or general prosperity restored to the world.’ The 
King announced that bills would be iritroduced for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, for the goyernment of 
Ireland, for the acquisition of coal royalties by the 
state, for the prevention of dumping of cheap goods 
from foreign countries, and for the promotion of agri- 
culture. 

Premier Lloyd George, in outlining his policy before 
the House of Commons, devoted most of his attention 
to Russia. He said: 

Bolshevism cannot be crushed by force of arms. I held 
that opinion a year ago, but my advice, tendered on that 
assumption to the warring factions, was.declined. It was 
necessary to give the anti-Bolshevists a chance to recover 
Russia, but they failed. The failure was not due to lack of 
equipment but to more fundamental causes. 

Until they are assured that the Bolsheviki have dropped 
the methods of barbarism in favor of civilized government, 
no civilized community in the world is prepared to make 
peace with them. Further, there is no established govern- 
ment possessing the right to speak for the whole of Euro- 
pean Russia. We failed to restore Russia to sanity by force. 
I believe we can save her by trade. 

Commerce has a sobering influence. There is nothing to 
fear from a Bolshevist invasion of surrounding countries 
or the Middle East, because the Bolsheviki cannot organize 


a powerful army. I believe that trading will bring to an end 
the ferocity, rapine and cruelties of Bo!shevism more sure- 
ly than any other method, and Europe badly needs what 
Russia is able to supply but cannot supply with contending 
armies moving across the borders. ’ 

Bolshevism, the Premier said, was efficient, but it was 
not democracy. The proposal to surround Russia with 
a ring of fire was impossible because the Baltic States 
were making peace with Russia, and neither Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States nor Italy were willing to 
provide the funds. He then turned to domestic issues: 

The dangers are not all in Russia; they are here at home. 
1 speak with knowledge, with apprehension and responsi- 
bility, and I warn the House that in the face of things 
which may happen we must use every legitimate weapon. 
We must fight anarchy with abundance. 

He declared that there were murders “of the most 
cowardly kind in Ireland,” and demanded of his oppo- 
nents if they proposed to withdraw all troops “and 
leave the assassins in charge of Ireland.” He denounced 
profiteering, but declared that high prices were due to 
inflation : : 

This fact not only is true here but it is* true in every 
country in the world. It is the right of the working people 
of this country to know that when anybody tells them that 
high prices are due to profiteering the man who says it 
does not know what he is talking about, or else he is try- 
ing to deceive. There is only one way in which prices can 
be brought down, and that way is by increased production. 


The German Criminals 


HE list of Germans charged with violation of the 
= laws of warfare comprizes 896 names. Of these 

France and Belgium claim 334 each, England 97, 
Poland 57, Rumania 41, Italy 29, and Serbia 4. The 
list with the crimes charged against them make up a 
volume of two hundred closely printed pages. In many 
cases the names of the culprits are not known, but their 
offenses are specified so that the German Government 
can identify them. 

The most important names on the Black List are Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorff. They are accused jointly of 
planning devastations, of ordering houses destroyed, of 
ordering wells poisoned, of alowing graveyards to be 
desecrated, and of stealing American food sent into in- 
vaded Belgium and Northern France, of ordering the 
useless destruction of 150 villages, of the illegal forma- 
tion of. labor battalions in the invaded regions, and of 
forcing women to work for the German army, contrary 


to the laws of war, and of unlawful deportations of 
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“Overcome Anarchy with Abundance” 


Premier Lloyd George sounded the keynote for world reconstruction in his speech at the opening of the British 
Parliament last week. “There is only one way in which prices can be brought down,” he said, “and that way is 
by increased production.” He summed up his attitude on the Russian question in the sentence, “We failed to restore 
Russia to sanity by force. I believe we can save her by trade.” This photograph is the most recent one of the 
British Premier and it shows Mr. Lloyd George wearing for the first time the Grand Cordon of the Legion of 


Honor, bestowed upon him by the French Government in recognition of his work for the Allied cause 
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civilians. These charges are supported by the testimony 
of witnesses in the occupied district as well as by the 
German official orders. Hindenburg and Ludendorff are 
still popular heroes in Germany in spite of their defeat, 
and all classes except the extreme Socialists resent hav- 
ing to hand them over to their enemies for certain con- 
demnation and possible execution. 

Several of the persons whom the German Government 
is required to deliver have died. Captain von der Pla- 
nitz, aide de camp to the German Crown Prince, whom 
Belgium demands, was reported killed in battle, Octo- 
ber, 1915. Others said to be dead are: General Fritz von 
Below, commander of the First Army, demanded by 
France; General Otto von Below, demanded by Italy; 
Admiral Oscar von Ingenohl, commander of the German 
High Sea Fleet, demanded by Great Britain. 

Many of those charged with personal acts of cruelty 
and injustice have, like the Kaiser, fled into neutral 
countries such as Holland and Switzerland, which have 
always prided themselves on never surrendering politi- 
cal refugees. 

One woman appears on the list of German criminals, 
Fraulein Elsa Scheiner, daughter of Professor Scheiner, 
of the astro-physical observatory of Berlin University. 
She was in charge of the women’s concentration camp 
at Valenciennes. Her father says he can prove by her 
letters that she had many friends among the prisoners 
and did not approve of the German policies. 

Baron von Lersner, the German representative at 
Paris, as soon as he saw the list, refused to receive it 
for transmission to his Government. He returned it to 
Premier Millerand with a letter saying that he had in 
the last three months “laid most seriously before the 
representatives of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, ten times in writing and thirteen times orally, the 
reasons it was impossible to comply with such a request, 
no matter what the social rank of the accused persons 
might be.” He thereupon resigned his office and took the 
first train from Paris. 

Altho it was’ with a*Hang the Kaiser!” slogan that 
Lloyd George carried the campaign by an unprecedent- 
ed majority a year ago, many of the English papers 
now say that the presentation of such a long and sweep- 
ing list is a mistake and there is no way of making the 
governments of Germany or of neutral countries sur- 
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render the accused. But the French papers démand re- 
venge as vehemently as they did in 1871. La Liberté 
says: e nie 

Millions of jhen have died that a little more justice reign 
on earth. We swore in their name that we would make of 
the German war criminals such an example that never 
egain would the leader of a people renew the gesture of 
William Hohenzollern. Yes, we swore it. We owed it to the 
victims. When they fell under the blows of the torturers, 
who laughed because they thought they were safe, these 
victims cried: “Vive la France! Vive l’Angleterre!” and 
these cries meant: “France, avenge me! I count upon you!” 
They meant: “England, I am a citizen of a mighty nation, 
and they torture me! Avenge me!” When they died they 
dreamed of justice. The guilty must be punished, else the 
idea of justice dies forever. 

Several of the French papers, like La Victoire and 
Le Journal, suggest that if Germany refuses to carry 
cut this provision of the Treaty the whole left bank of 
the Rhine, including Cologne and Coblenz, should be 
detached from Germany and permanently occupied by 
French forces. 

All recognize that if Germany is allowed to escape 
compliance with the first demand made upon her it 
will be very difficult to hold her to the other stipula- 
tions of the Treaty. Various compromizes have been 
suggested such as that the trials be held, not by the 
enemies of Germany, but by a neutral court at The 
Hague or under the auspices of the League of Nations. 


Salvador Asks a Question 


HE Department of State has made public a dip- 
[Miomati note recently received from the little re- 
public of Salvador in Central America. Foreign 
Minister Paredes replies to the request that Salvador 
join the League of Nations by raising the question of 
the exact meaning of the Monree Doctrine. He begins 
with cordial praise of the Covenant and of the Treaty 
generally and. expresses the ardent desire of his na- 
tion to become a member of the League. But one ob- 
stacle remains and that, he trusts, might be removed 
by a frank explanation. 
The obstacle lies in the “brevity and lack of clear- 


ness” of Article 21 of the Covenant, which ranks the . 


Monroe Doctrine among the “regional understandings” 

















Wide World 


One of the first photographs of the recent riots in Berlin in which the mobs of Socialist workmen gathered outside the Reichstag 
building in protest against legislation relative to the factory councils. Machine guns were used against the -¢rowds. The soldiers in 
the foreground of this photograph are standing guard on the steps of the Reichstag building during a session of the assembly 
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which have international sanction. Senor Paredes 
points out that the Doctrine has been variously inter- 
preted by “prominent thinkers.and public men of the 
United States” and requests that President Wilsori* 


settle the question once for all by an authoritative - 


definition : 

My Government recognizes that the Monroe Doctrine con- 
solidated the independence of the Continental States of 
Latin America, and saved them from the great danger of a 
European intervention. It realizes that it is a powerful 
factor in the existence of the democratic form of Govern- 
ment on this continent and that it raised a barrier to 
European colonization. 

Since, however, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
does not set forth nor determine the purposes nor fix a 
éefinite criterion of international relationship in America, 
and since, on the other hand, the doctrine will be forth- 
with transformed—in view of the full sanction of the na- 
tions of the world—into a principle of universal public 
law, juris et de jure, I request that your Excellency will 
be good enough to give the authentic interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as it is understood in the present histori- 
cal movement and in its future application by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which must realize that my 
Government is keenly desirous of securing a statement 
which shall put an end to the divergence of views now 
prevailing on the subject, which it is recognized by all 
is not the most propitious in stimulating the ideals of true 
Pan-Americanism. 

It was officially stated at the Department of State 
that no reinterpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was 
made necessary by the Treaty of Versailles. A note to 
this effect will be sent to Salvador. 

Among the political coincidences of the week was 
the fact that while the Department of State was con- 
sidering the request of Salvador, Senor Tejada, Presi- 
dent of the Bolivian Chamber of Deputies, also urged 
a query as to the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Speaking as a delegate to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence he asked that the Doctrine be reinterpreted as be- 
ing as much a positive policy of the Latin American 
republics as of the United States. He declared: 

If all our countries would accept and express the same 
theory as the Monroe Doctine it would be not only a warn- 
ing of America to all European and Asiatic countries 
against any aggression, but it would bring as a conse- 
quence the mutual and reciprocal help of the countries of 
the Americas against any external attempt to disturb the 
peace, whether it come from other continents or spring up 
in the middle of our own countries. 








The Mayor of Boston has refused to see “President” 
De Valera of the Irish Republic on the ground that the 
nation which he claims to represent has not been officially 
recognized by the United States. This is in contrast to the 
action of Mayor Hylan of New York, who welcomed the 
Irish “President” with all official formality. De Valera is 
quoted as having made two recent statements which seem 
difficult to reconcile; that the Irish sympathized with Ger- 
many in the war against England and hoped that Germany 
would win, and that the Sinn Fein did not oppose the 
United States in the war with Germany and thought that 
President Wilson was justified in going to war! 








Favorable action by seven more state legislatures will 
bring into effect the nineteenth amendment. Nevada and 
New Jersey are the latest endorsers of federal woman suf- 
frage. The Nevada legislature, summoned in special ses- 
sion to consider the question, approved the proposed 
amendment: with but one dissenting vote. In New Jersey 
the contest was much closer and an attempt was made to 
postpone the question by calling for a popular state refer- 
endum next November. The House of Assembly rejected 
this proposal by 33 votes to 25 and then passed the amend- 
ment, which had already been approved by the Senate, by 
34 votes to 24. 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but he had fled 


The resignation of Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the 
Department of the Interior, coming close upon the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Glass of the Treasury and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Meredith to the Department of Agriculture, 
shows how rapid in the recent months has been the “labor 
turnover’ in the President’s official family. Since 1913 
there have been changes in the Departments of State, the 
Treasury, War, the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
the Attorney-Generalship. Eighteen men have filled cabi- 
net offices under the present administration. 








By the simple substitution of a Council of Ambassadors 
of the Supreme Council at Paris the United States gets 
admission to the ruling body even tho she has not joined 
the League of Nations. The American Ambassador, Hugh 
C. Wallace, signed on February 9 the treaty which cedes 
Spitzbergen to Norway. The Spitzbergen archipelago con- 
tains rich coal and iron mines, but had never been annexed 
by any nation until it was occupied by Great Britain dur- 
ing the war to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
Germans. 








Fifty thousand garment workers in New York City have 
been awarded a fifteen per cent increase in wages by the 
State Industrial Board. The workers demanded a thirty 
per cent rise to meet the increased cost of living, but the 
manufacturers refused the demand as a violation of the 
three year contracts concluded last June. The Industrial 
Board in making its compromize award exprest the hope 
that the cost of higher wages would be absorbed by in- 
creased production and not passed on to the consumer. 


The League of Nations has found another champion. 
The Ancient Order of Gleaners, in annual convention at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, endorsed the League. Two thousand 
delegates were present, representing farmers’ organiza- 
tions in fourteen states. 





The Bolsheviki are supporting the revolt of the Koreans 
against Japanese rule and supplying them with arms. It 
is claimed that 2000 Korean insurgents defeated the Jap- 
anese troops in northern Korea, killing 300 of them. 





Arthur J. Balfour, former Foreign Secretary and Lord 
President of the Council, has been appointed British rep- 
resentative on the Council of the League of Nations. 


The Palestinian Arabs have sent a note to the Pope pro- 
testing against the colonization of Bolshevik Jews in 
Palestine. 











The “Russian Federal Republic of 
the Soviets,” so much praised by 
American radicals as a daring if 
somewhat extreme cxperiment in dem- 
ocracy, is actually the least demo- 
cratic government in Europe; perhaps 
in the whole world. Of course in prac- 
tice the Bolshevist authorities have 
simply supprest any local soviet which 
fell into the hands of an opposition 
party and have suspended the publi- 
cation of all “bourgeois” newspapers. 
But even in theory and principle the 
soviet constitution is the narrowest of 
oligarchies. 

Voting is limited to soldiers or per- 
sons engaged in productive work, and 
even within these limits is denied to 
(1) any persons employing hired labor 
for profit, including even farmers with 
one “hired man” or “hired girl,” (2) 
any person engaged in work which is 
not defined by the authorities as “use- 
ful to society,” (3) any person draw- 
ing an income from interest, rent or 
profits, (4) any person engaged in 
private business or trade, even to the 
smallest shopkeepers, (5) any minis- 
ter or clergyman of any church, (6) 
members of former royal families or 
the old police service. Nobody knows 
just to what extent these restrictions 
have cut down the electorate in Rus- 
sia, but it is evident that they would 
disfranchise at least half of the per- 
sons now voting in the United States, 
if the Russian law were applied to this 
country. 

But there is worse to come. As is 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
prepared by the Institute of Public 
Service, the election of national of- 
ficials is several removes from the 
voter. Under the Soviet constitution 
an American carpenter, let us say, 


would have a vote only for his local . 


carpenters’ union council (“soviet” 
means simply “council” or “commit- 
tee’”’). The various trades union Coun- 
cils would elect a general Commission 
for New York City. The Commissions 
of the various towns and cities would 
in turn choose a governing Council for 
the state, and these again would select 
the members of Congress or the All- 
American Soviet. Congress would be 
represented for all practical purposes 
by a Central Executive Committee and 
this would choose the Cabinet (“Peo- 
ple’s Commissars”) which would be the 
real governing body of the nation. 
The carpenter, however, would be 
more powerful in political system than 
the farmer, even if he dismist all his 
hired hands in order to get a vote at 
all. The farmer would have a vote only 
for the village Council. The village 
Councils would elect the Township 
Councils; these in turm the County 
Councils; these the State Councils and 
so on up. But it would take, under the 
Soviet law, five times as many farmer 
votes as of city votes to elect a mem- 
ber of the State Council or Congress. 
The voters of New York City alone 
would choose about as many members 
of Congress as all the rural population 
of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys! 
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The Bolshevist Kind of “Democracy” 


It may be said that as regards our 
Senate the man who lives in Nevada 
enjoys. greater proportional power 
than the man who lives in New York. 
But thcre are no issues which divide 
small states as such from large states; 
so our system of equal representation 
in the Senate doesn’t work much harm 
in practice. But there are many issues 
on which country votcrs are more or 
less lined up against city voters; the 
failure of the Populist Party to gain 
any votes in the cities and of the So- 
cialist Party to make any head- 
way in the country proves this. The 
Soviet constitution in America would 
mean that half a million laborers in 
the Pittsburgh mills and mines, the 
Massachusetts factories, the New 
York sweatshops and the Chicago 
packing houses would rule all the rest 
of the American people. 


Dr. Frank Crane's 
Funny Rules 


Rule I. You must find your fun in 
your imagination. 

Rule II. You must observe de- 
corum. , 

Rule III. You must learn how to 
have fun without spending money. 


* Feed the Prof!" 


According to the estimates of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the average teachers’ salary in 
the United States is a little over $630. 
This is lower than the average for any 
branch of railway work, including 
even “section men” and “messengers 
and attendants.” In New York teach- 
ers’ salaries are exceptionally high; 
ranking with the average income of 
butchers, clerks, chauffeurs and wait- 
ers (not inclusive of tips). In Chicago 
and Cleveland teachers get about fifty 
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per cent less than bakers, less than 
half as much as blacksmiths, and 
rather more than one-third as much as 
machinists. From 1915 to 1918 the av- 
erage increase in salaries in the schools 
was only 16 per cent; wages in most 
branches of industry having practical- 
ly doubled in the meantime. It only re- 
mains to be added that there are said 
to be 5,500,000 persons in the United 
States, above ten years of age, who 
cannot read or write in any language. 


The Weather Man Makes 
Good 


In view of the high percentage of 
accuracy attained in the predictions of 
the Weather Bureau, a_ percentage 
which may be very modestly placed at 
over 75 per cent, it is remarkable that 
so many of the intelligent public still 
consider the predictions as only a little 
better, if any, than mere guesses. One 
frequently hears such assertions, often 
accompanied by a remark to the effect 
that “when the Bureau says ‘clear and 
cooler today, fair tomorrow,’ I always 
take my umbrella and look for rain.” 

The explanation of this belief is, of 
course, partly due to the fact that 
when the predictions fail to give warn- 
ing of conditions which bring discom- 
fort, the memory thereof is sure to be 
more persistent than when the condi- 
tions are as predicted and comfort- 
ably prepared for. 

There is, however, another fact 
which leads many intelligent people to 
deny the Weather Bureau the. credit 
which its accuracy deserves. A mo- 
ment’s consideration of the atmospheric 
movements in the larger storms which 
generally determine the weather con- 
ditions during their prevalence, will 
show how readily an improper conclu- 
sion is reached as to the accuracy of 
a prediction. 

In all these larger storms, which in 
metcorology are usually designated as 
“low area” storms, very large vol- 
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umes of air are generally involved. The 
storm areas are, roughly speaking, cir- 
cular and may be from 500 to 1500 
miles in diameter, all the air immedi- 
ately over this area revolving around 
the center of low pressure. The hori- 
zontal direction of motion of the air in 
the storm area in this hemisphere is 
counter-clockwise, that is, opposite to 
the direction that the hands of a watch 
would move if placed on the ground 
face upward. 

These low area storms have been 
carefully studied for many years and 
charts have been drawn showing where 
they. most generally originate, giving 
the lines of direction more usually 
traveled by the storm center, their 
rates of travel and showing where 
they leave our continent. 

When an area of low atmospheric 
pressure makes its appearance and the 
air for hundreds of miles begins to 
circle around it, a storm is beginning. 
To predict what the weather is going 
to be in consequence of this storm, the 
weather prophet tries to determine 
along which of the lines of travel, 
usually pursued by storms, its center 
is going to move and how fast. He 
knows, speaking generally, that on op- 
posite sides of the low area conditions 
are going to be opposite; at the oppo- 
site extremities of any diameter the 
winds will blow in opposite directions, 


The Cotton Crop vs. 


Hunting for a needle in a haystack 
is undoubtedly an exacting job, but it 
is hardly more difficult or tiresome 
than another one which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has successfully 
carried out. In its efforts to prevent 
the pink bollworm of cotton from en- 
tering this country thru Mexico, the 
Government has for some time main- 
tained a quarantine in certain parts of 
Texas, along the border—zones in 
which the planting of cotton is pro- 
hibited by law. 

As a first step in this quarantine, 
however, it was necessary to clean up 
some 10,000 acres of land on which 
cotton formerly had been grown. This 
was accomplished by a force of ex- 
perts and approximately a thousand 
laborers, who went over every inch of 
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the warmer air is opposite the colder 
and the rain area of the storm approxi- 
mately opposite the fair weather side, 
these facts being known from the laws 
of storms. 

From all present indications com- 
bined with the recorded knowledge of 
storms, the predictor concludes that 
the storm-center will travel a particu- 
lar path: then along that path on both 
sides, from the estimated time that the 
center will reach certain points, he 
prescribes the weather that the storm 
will bring. Should the storm-center at 
any point switch off, as-often hap- 
pens, and go fifty or one hundred 
miles further west or east than was 
expected, it is evident that the coun- 
try between the line that the center 
traveled and the one that it was ex- 
pected to travel, will get different wind 
and weather, frequently just the op- 
posite of what was predicted.° 

The inhabitants between the two 
lines just mentioned are disappointed 
in the predictions; they exclaim “what 
a miss the Weather Bureau made,” and 
forget that outside these lines over the 
entire large area covercd by the storm 
the predictions come true and only miss 
for the small area betweer. the lines. 
A consideration of this simpie fact will 
cause many people to be more just and 
accurate in their judgment of the 
Weather Bureau. 


the Little Pink Pest 


the surface in the area under sus- 
picion with a fine comb, as it were, 
gathering up all cotton bolls, stalks, 
leaves, grass, and trash, and burning 
it, and otherwise making certain that 
no boll worm or larva was left in any 
sort of hiding place. 

How well the work was done was 
demonstrated at the end of the 1919 
cotton season, when reports of all the 
Government investigators showed that 
no evidence of the presence of the boll- 
worm in the area cleaned up could be 
found. The complete success of the 
campaign will not be regarded as cer- 
tain, however, until at least two other 
summers have passed. In the meantime 
the quarantine will not be relaxed and 
no cotton will be permitted to be 
grown in the dangcrous districts. 

















Photography by Moulton 


A gang of laborers searching for cotton bollworms, caterpillars 
and larve in the “clean-up” of 10,000 acres of cotton land in Texas 
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The importance of preventing the 
pink bollworm of cotton from gaining 
a foothold in the United States will 
be understood when it is stated that 
experts declared its presence in this 
country would mean an annual loss of 
at least $50,000,000 and possibly the 
total destruction of the entire crop. 
This insect enemy spreads like wild- 
fire, once it is established, and, since 
man with his railroad trains is the 
chief agent of dissemination, jumps of 
a hundred miles at a time would be 
comparatively short. The overwinter- 

















The holes and malformations in these 
locks of cotton show the extensive in- 
jury that is done by the pink bollworm 


ing larva if loaded into a freight car 
in Texas, in the litter at the bottom of 
the car, might well be swept out in 
Georgia and so start a campaign of 
destruction, just as it has done in 
practically every cotton growing coun- 
try, except the United States. 

No other insect enemy of cotton is 
nearly so destructive as the pink boll- 
worm, which frequently reduces the 
yield of lint as much as 50 per cent, 
and greatly lessens the amount of oil 
produced from the seed. Moreover, it 
is singularly immune from parasites 
and other natural enemies. as neither 
predacious insects nor birds can reach 
the larva inside the cotton boll. 


Land Lord’s Logic 
By Bolton Hall 


A Merchant wanted to build a house 
for himself; so he went out to Boom- 
hurst where the city had put in water, 
city lights, pavements and sidewalks. 
The city had also included the district 
in fire and police limits. 

There he met a man who said he was 
the Assessor. Said the Merchant, “I 
want to build out here; will you be 
easy on me? What will you do if I 
build?” 

“Do?” said the Assessor, “I’ll do you! 
I won’t do a thing but raise your 
taxes.” 

“Taxes?” said the Merchant. “Why 
do you levy taxes here where there is 
nothing but vacant lots?” 

“Why,” said the Assessor, “they are 
for the lamps that light these lots, and 
for the police to keep order on the lots, 
and for pavements to make the lots ac- 
cessible, and for water and fire pro- 
tection to make the lots desirable for 
building.” 

“Then do all these taxes go to in- 
crease the value of the lots?” asked the 
Merchant. 
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“Sure Mike!” said the Assessor. 
“They would not be worth anything 
without those improvements.” 

“But if I buy a lot I’ll have to pay 
a bigger price on account of that in- 
crease,” said the Merchant, “so I have 
to pay the owner of the lots for all 
those things. Shall I get them free 
after that?” 

The Assessor laughed. “I guess not, 
you are young; you'll have to pay 
taxes every year for all of them. Where 
have you been living?” 

“Shall I have to pay taxes on my 
house, too?” asked the Merchant. 
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“Sure thing!” said the Assessor. 

“And will my house be worth more 
than it cost me on account of the 
taxes?” 

“Well, no,” answered the Assessor, 
“it will really be worth less, because 
it is liable for taxes.” 

“Then,’ said the Merchant, “if the 
lots get all the increase from the ex- 
penditure of the taxes, why don’t you 
charge all the taxes to the lot owner?” 

“Why, you fool,” said the Assessor, 
“the lot owner has charged them al- 
ready to you. They cannot be charged 
twice.” 


The Great Plague 
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GRAND RAPIDS ....... . ...-..,--- 


According to the annual mortality sta- 
tistics of the Census Bureau the death 
rate in the United States was higher 
in 1918 than in any other recorded 
year. This was wholly the result of the 
influenza epidemic which caused more 
than 244,000 deaths. Influenza and 
pneumonia together caused nearly one- 
third of all deaths reported in the 
United States. 

A study of the figures of the epi- 
demic recently published by the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce places the death 
rate directly traceable to the influenza 
epidemic at 4.2 per thousand. If the 
whole world had suffered in the same 
degree as the United States this would 
mean about 7,000,000 deaths; a num- 
ber approximately equal to all the 
deaths in battle during the whole of 
the world war. The actual number is 
probably greater yet, since some popu- 
lous countries suffered more heavily 
than the United States. India, for ex- 
ample, lost some 5,000,000 inhabitants 
and the death rate in India from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia alone was 
greater than the American death rate 
from all causes combined! 

The most remarkable fact about the 
great influenza epidemic was its ex- 
tent. No important American city es- 
ecaped and no country in Europe was 
unaffected. Altho the epidemic took the 
name of “Spanish” influenza Germany 
had almost as high a death rate as 
Spain, and Canada, England, Japan, 
Mexico and the islands of the Pacific 
also numbered victims by the hundred 
thousand. The present outbreak also has 
spread from one part of the continent 







The number of deaths per 
1000 population due to influ- 
enza in the epidemic of 1918 





to the other with alarming speed, but 
very fortunately the death rate is much 
below that of last winter. 

One. curious fact brought to light by 
statistics is that the Spanish influenza 
struck down most of its victims in the 
prime of life, between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty, when the death 
rate from most diseases of the type 
is lowest. The great loss of life in the 
army might be explained by the hard- 
ships of campaigning, but this does not 
account for the relation between age 
and mortality since it held equally as 
regards the civilian population and 
even the women. Children and young 
people less than twenty years of age 
escaped lightly; so did both men and 
women over forty. Medical science has 
rarely been confronted by so strange a 
puzzle. 


Should College Men Know 


Something ? 


Some of the universities are wor- 
ried by the college students’ tradition 
of reducing study to the art of acquir- 
ing a small collection of facts con- 
venient for securing grades on exam- 
ination, and then promptly erasing 
those facts from the tablets of memory 
as soon as the grades are in. By this 
means it is possible for a Freshman to 
take a score of courses, obtain passing 
grades in them all, and graduate four 
years later with a mind quite as un- 
spoiled by education as if he had never 
been to college at all. 

Harvard University has met this 
difficulty by giving a comprehensive 
final examination in the student’s main 
field of work at the close of his col- 
lege course. “Ic is not,” says President 
Lowell, “a mere review of what he has 
been taught. That had its merits and 
defects; but was simply an attempt to 
make sure that the pupil had not for- 
gotten what he had learned. The ob- 
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ject of this examination is different, 
for it is designed to include much that ~ 
has not been covered in class. It is a 
general examination on the subject, 
and the student must read for himself 
what his courses have not touched. The 
aim is to fasten his attention on the 
subject as a whole, rather than on iso- 
lated fragments of it.” 

Columbia University has tried an 
even more daring scheme to broaden 
the college course and compel the stu- 
dent to think instead of merely con- 
suming cold scraps of information. All 
Freshmen are now required to take a 
course on Contemporary Civilization, 
which is given by the Departments of 
History and Philosophy in codperation. 
The course aims to dig down to the 
roots of existing institutions, which 
even educated men are usually content 
to take for granted, and show why 
church, school, government, business, 
and domestic and social life are as we 
find them today and how and why they 
differ in various parts of the world. If 
the course is as well taught as it is well 
conceived, Columbia can safely “dare” 
the student to graduate without be- 
coming for the rest of his life an irre- 
parably educated man! 


Triflings 
In Kansas there are said to be four 


automobiles to every bathtub. 
Prt 


Twenty-six American states derive their 
names from Indian words; five from the 
Spanish. 

+ 

Massachusetts makes use of more than a 
third of the wool consumed in American 
manufacture. 

ee 

Of all the merchant tonnage lost during 
the Great War about three-fifths belonged 
to the British. 

ene 

If the United States were as densely 
populated as Belgium it would hold all the 
people in the world. 

ee 


There is one telephone to every nine 
New Yorkers; but one telephone has to 
serve twenty-five Londoners. 

ae 

More Presidents were born in the two 
states of Virginia and Ohio than in all 
the other states put together. 

+ 


A committee has been formed to erect 
a memorial to Christopher Sholes, who in- 
vented the first practical typewriter. 

Prt ‘ 


The largest city in that half of the world 
lying south of the equator is Buenos Aires 
in Argentina. Sydney, Australia, ranks sec- 
ond. 

+*% 


A National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has been organized in St. Louis by 
delegates from twenty-seven American 
cities. 

eee 

The loss of life in the Great War was 
about ten times that of the American Civil 
War, but the number of men engaged was 
over seventeen times at great. 

se 


In Great Britain a Middle Classes Union 
has been organized to uphold the economic 
interests of the “bourgeoise” against in- 
creased prices, higher taxes and trades 
union coercion. 
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Daylo Puts a Thousand Eyes in 
Factory Storerooms 
































HE war taught industry one impressive lesson—the 
necessity for a safe, economical, portable light. 


Factories suddenly realized they could not keep running 
at top speed without one. 


When an inspection had to be made on the spot—when 
stock was wanted quickly—when a lost tool had to be found 
in a hurry—Daylo and Daylo alone—safely, quickly, eco- 
nomically said: “There it is!” 


Dark corners vanished; lost parts jumped into sight; 
mislaid supplies hopped right into the hand. 


Daylo answered the hurry call for a light to set machin- 
ery, adjust repairs, or inspect finished work. The thousand 
daily uses of Daylo speeded up production and helped turn 
out a better product. 


In the stock room Daylo saves an unbelievable amount 
of costly time. It is needed at every shelf, bin and container 
—at all points where labels must be read—where sizes, 
numbers and classification marks have to be checked— 
where interior inspections are to be made—wherever the 
eye must see. 


There is a Daylo to solve your difficulties—one of the 
many different styles of light that point the way to efficiency. 
All leading electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods and 
auto-accessory jobbers and dealers carry Daylo. Or write 
us. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


Of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


National Carbon Company Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Nationcl Carbon Co., Limited 


Toror-to, Ontario 
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« The World’s 
Most Marvelous 
Typewriter 


MAIL Coupon for FREE Pamphlet 






"How President Witson Fri ght- 
ened the Lords at Midnight”, 
aod a NEW FOLDER telling asl 
about this wonderful writing 
machine that gives <-- ~- 


The POWERoF 
EMPHASIS 


70 advertisers used J ied Teal ics 
drive home 
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Make your writing TALK, withthe— 




















“*Many Typewriters in Onel’’ 


Over 365 


Arrangements of Type and Languages to Select 
from 


Any one of which may be substituted in a 
few seconds: “Just turn the Knob’ 


Notethe above samplesof Multiplex type. 


This marvelous, INSTANTLY inter- 
changeable type feature is only one of the 
many reasons why thousands of prominent 
men and women in all walks of life prefer 
and personally use the Multiplex. 


Let us send you the free folders, which ex- 
plain the 16 unique features of the Multiplex. 
‘They will prove am education in writing ma- 
chines to you, and we are glad to send them 
to any interested reader of this publication. 


‘There are many type- 
writers, but only one 
“Writing Machine’'— 
the Multiplex —as great 
an improvement over 
the ordinary typewriter 
as the fountain pen is 
over the quill. Written 
on the Multiplex, your 
typing is like steel en- 
graving, the type can- 
not pile-up or jam. 
And whatever your 
business or profession, 
you will find the ver- 
satility —the many types 
and languages of the 
Multiplex invaluable. 


Fill out the Cow 


pee and mail to us now— 
before ‘you turn this page and possibly for- 
get. You incur no obligat.on. 


STHE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. # 


Sisb.sendiioces New York City 
8 Name eee eeeeeeeeee eeeeee comes caee eece 

B Address Seeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeerere eeeeeee 
s a 
Bootes crete ec eeeeeeseesereecresecessseeees 


* Please write your occupation below. : 
a em ee ae 
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Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


(Continucd from page 277) 


located in the New England shoe dis- 
trict, have a daily capacity of about 
25,000 pairs of shoes. Besides the 240,- 
000 sides of sole leather and 500,000 
sides of upper leather used every year 
by these factories are 228,000 calf- 
skins, 260,000 sheepskins, 420,000 
horsehides, 720,000 goat and kid skins. 

The paint factory produces over 
1,000,000 gallons of ready mixed paint 
a year—the world’s largest output for 
a single firm. Yet the raw ingredients 
are so minutely examined and the fin- 
ished paints are so thoroly tested that 
the company guarantees the wearing 
qualities of every pint of it. 

The wall paper mill turns out every 
year 20,000,000 rolls of wall paper— 
enough to girdle the globe four times. 
Every yard goes to the customer all 
trimmed, so the papering job will be 
cleaner, quicker and less costly. Fur- 
ther, scientific tests make sure that 
the fiber will hold after being wet, and 
that the colors will not run. 

The stove works occupies forty acres, 
employs 1400 skilled laborers, and 
completes every year 200,000 stoves; 
with every particle of material in every 
stove tested in a modern laboratory 
on the premises before any stove can 
leave the factory. The maker has to 
put science even into a stove before 
the user can get satisfaction out of it. 

The lace factory, bought from an 
expert lace maker, is located in a Swiss 
town, famous for its wonderful em- 
broideries. The skill, patience and orig- 
inality of the old Swiss designers 
creates many a pattern that cannot be 
duplicated in America. 

Other goods entirely produced in the 
company’s own plants range from the 
least things to the largest; from 150,- 
000 miles of thread a year, 500000 


| needles, 36,000,000 buttons, and 52,- 


000,000 eyelets, to 4000 pianos, 10,000 
organs and 85,000 buggies. 

Last year more than 6000 carloads 
of groceries were shipped from the 
highly sanitary building where six 
stories and seven acres of floor space 
are devoted to the proper care of 
choice foods. All packages are sealed 
air-tight, open stock is never carried. 
Cereals are weighed by machine, with 
absolute accuracy. When sugar and 
other edibles are repacked, all touch 
by human hand is eliminated. A mod- 
ern ventilating system of peculiar de- 
sign prevents the odor of any food 
from vitiating the purity or taste of 
any other. The vacuum cleansing pro- 
cess removes the dust from the air. 
Heating and cooling plants under sci- 
entific control supply the different tem- 
peratures at all times that different 
products need; separate rooms for 
meats, dried fruits, bettled goods and 
other provisions are built into the 
basement, which operates as a classi- 
fied cold storage vault. The customer 
never sees this grocery, but the honor 
of the house keeps it always cleaner 
than the average market ever is. That 


8 | sort of honor should appeal to a house- 


wife. 


The company is prepared to fill at 
any time orders for any of 100,000 sep- 
arate articles of merchandise. Every 
year 65,000,000 catalogs describing 
these goods are printed and mailed. 
The general catalog includes over 1500 
pages of print, and thousands of il- 
lustrations, many in full color. It 
weighs nearly five pounds, and costs 
about one dollar a copy to produce 
and mail. The company doesn’t break 
even until the recipient of cvery copy 
has ordered as much as $10 worth of 
goods; yet the faith of the company 
in the conviction carried by the catalog 
is so great that the book is sent. abso- 
lutely free, to anybody who asks for 
it. The volume of business drawn by 
these catalogs now reaches over $225,- 
000,000 a year. 

A thinking man is not interested in 
the mere size of a popular institution. 
He asks, What made the size? He 
knows that great moral principles and 
great ethical purposes underlie the 
great material products and great fi- 
nancial rewards that appear on the 
surface. Forty years ago there was no 
Sears, Roebuck & Company; today 
the firm handles two-thirds of the 
business done by exclusive mail order 
houses in America. Searching out the 
philosophy, psychology, ethics and eco- 
nomics of the undertaking, we saw a 
dozen high officials, from the general 
manager down. Here is their com- 
posite answer to the question: How 
have you become the largest enter- 
prize of your kind ever on earth? 

Forty years ago there was no sci- 
ence of merchandising. A storekeeper 
charged what he could get. He general- 
ly got, while the getting was good. Part 
of the spoil was a bad reputation; but 
that didn’t worry him, because the 
dealers around him were getting the 
same kind, they were all adventurers 
together. It was fine sport, oat no 
business at all. 

The merchant seldom now ona 
his goods cost him, or what they should 
cost. He never knew their character, 
so he had to take the manufacturer’s 
word; if their character was bad, he 
also had to take the blame. He didn’t 
mean to run a game of chance, but he 
couldn’t help it. He was a gambler in 
disguise, wearing the garb of business 
end a look of sanctimony on Sunday. 

Production was slight, credit low, 
transportation poor, delivery uncer- 
tain. When a customer went shopping, 
about the only thing he was sure of 
bringing home was a sense of disap- 
pointment. 

The founder of this concern, Rich- 
ard W. Sears, had a vision of what a 
store ought to do and be; and no young 
man should ever start a life work 
without a similar vision of the future. 
Did you ever hear of Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota? Probably not. Young Sears 
was a telegraph operator and express 
agent there when his life chance came, 
and found him ready. By accident—or 
what we call accident—a consignment 
of watches to a local dealer was re- 
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~ General Motors Trucks 


ODEL 16, of the General Motors Truck 
Line, is in big demand because it is 
more than a one-capacity truck. 


In government work, for which it has been 
standardized, it was classified as both a 34 ton 
and a 1 ton truck. | 


In commercial work it has become America’s 
Standard All-Purpose Truck. 


Model 16 has the flexibility, economy of opera- 
tion, and speed required in a 34 ton truck, while 
at the same time it has the power, chassis 
strength and long wheel base for all 1 ton 

requirements. 


Model 16 is but one of the GMC line of trucks, 
ranging in capacity from 3% ton to 5 tons. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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KardeX Your Business 


Instant Information 


NE clerk, with Kardex, can find a given 

number of record cards more quickly, 
more accurately, and more cheaply than four 
with cards-in-boxes. You don’t have to rely 
on the file-clerk—Kardex is so simple everyone 
in the office will quickly understand it. No 
other system gives you as many advantages. 


Every card in Kardex is in a separate holder 
with its index item in plain sight, yet protected 
in a transoloid pocket from dirt and dust and 
the effects of constant handling. Simple color 
signals give any desired classification. 


Both sides of every card can be used without 
removing cards from holders. Yet cards and 
holders can be removed, singly or in groups, 
easily, quickly, and quietly. 


Kardex steel cabinets or rotary stands form 
an orderly system for any number of cards 
from fifty to a million—yet the simplicity of 
the system is never disturbed,—the availability 
of every individual card is not decreased in the 
slightest degree. Your present records can be 
easily changed over to Kardex without loss of 
time or old cards. . 


Free Kardex Literature 


An authority on cards-in-sight business 
systems. Explains exclusive features of 
Kardex. Find out how you can secure in- 
stant information at one-fourth clerk cost. 


KARDEX SERVICE MEANS PROMPT DELIVERIES 


American Kardex Company 
2041 Kardex Building, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
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Cards and holders can 
be removed or added, 


singly 


making it easy to keep 
cards in alphabetical or- 
der at all times. 
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CARDS IN SIGHT 
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fused and left unsold in the express 
office. The agent undertook to sell 
them. In spare moments he jotted down 
a statement of exact truth about the 
watches, wrote letters to his railroad 
acquaintances, offered the watches on 
good terms and small profits, cleared 
out the lot, and ordered a second ship- 
ment. That went in a hurry too. In six 
months he made a profit of $5,000. 

From so trivial a beginning the 
company was founded on these four- 
square principles: A fixed price, a fair 
profit, a fine organization, and the 
faith of the customer. We were 
pioneers in dreaming out, thinking out, 
working out such a policy. The fact 
that we are the largest concern of this 
kind today only marks the fact that 
we have tried to be the best. 

A few years ago there were two 
principal classes of business men: the 
good ones who were shy and stupid, 
the bad ones who were bold and smart. 
We did not care to imitate either class. 
We believed in aggressive honesty, 
coupled with high power efficiency. A 
new science, that of telling the truth 
in business, had to be formulated. Note 
some of the abuses that prevailed; and 
that we decided to correct, in order to 
give our customers a guarantee of 
quality and service that we knew we 
could and would back up. The essen- 
tial most required, as you will pres- 
ently observe, was a guaranteed guar- 
antee. 

When a manufacturer of goods of 
doubted appearance claimed they were 
perfect, we asked him how he knew. He 
didn’t know. He guessed at the grade 
of raw material, guessed at the mode 
of manufacture, guessed at the uni- 
formity of the finished product. He 
also guessed at our gullibility. There 
he guessed wrong. We tore his mer- 
chandise all to pieces, learned how and 
why it was poor stuff, and politely 
sent it back to him, along with a stand- 
ard of specifications we required him 
to meet. If he doubted our sincerity 
and inflexibility of purpose—and he 
usually did—we persevered till he got 
the idea. I recall returning two car- 
loads of underwear to a certain manu- 
facturer, and we sent them back 
treight collect. We had no more trouble 
making that manufacturer live up to 
specifications. 

A common source of confusion was 
ill-made and ill-marked sizes. The 
mother of a ten-year-old boy, shop- 
ping at a store handling a certain 
maker’s line of boys’ clothes, would 
find a twelve-year-old size a good fit, 
while at another store a nine-year-old 
size would be large enough. And she 
expected the lower priced garments to 
be skimpy, and the higher priced ones 
full. We developed a system of stand- 
ardizing, and marking properly, the 
sizes of men’s, women’s and children’s 
garments, based on the measurement 
averages of the army, navy, medical 
colleges. and life insurance companies. 
All clothing must fit equally well, no 
matter if the price be fifty cents or 
fifty dollars. 

A general practice of deceit was 
the use of high-sounding names to 
cloak the real names of inferior arti- 
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cles. Cheap furs, dyed to imitate ex- 
pensive furs, bore flashy trade names 
that brought disgracefully big prices. 
Rabbit fur can be dyed, sheared and 
treated to resemble seal very closely, 
and was marketed as Baltic seal, near- 
seal or electric seal. Other costly furs 
can be imitated likewise. Loathing imi- 
tations and fabrications, we started 
the healthy custom of calling skunk 
fur “Skunk” and dyed rabbit “Dyed 
Rabbit.” Tho we were accused of rank 
heresy and the total ruination of busi- 
ness policy, most furriers have by now 
come to their senses and followed our 
example. 

You can hardly ever pin down a 
merchant to the exact percentage of 
wool in a piece of cloth he has to sell 
you. Doubtless he thinks a matter so 
trifling should not be mentioned. We 
always state the percentage of wool, 
and we understate rather than over- 
state. When a fabric shows a clear 
100 per cent wool, we describe it as 
all wool; when the per cent is 95 to 
98, we declare it 95; when it is 50 to 
55 we call it about one-half wool and 
one-half cotton; when it is 10 to 15 we 
say about 10 per cent wool and 90 per 
cent cotton; when it is 9 per cent or 
less wool we mention it as cotton with 
about 5 per cent wool. A mercerized 
cotton we describe as mercerized, not 
as silk or near-silk. 

Further examples of telling the 
truth. Kitchen vessels supposed to 
have a capacity of a pint, a quart or 
a gallon usually contain less; but we 
guarantee that the capacity quoted in 
every description is the actual con- 
tent, proved by measure. The term 
‘horse power’ has been greatly abused 
by manufacturers and dealers in en- 
gines, automobiles and other machin- 
ery; but when we state that our en- 
gines will develop 2, 6 or 10 horse pow- 
er, we guarantee that for a minimum; 
as a matter of fact, brake tests have 
shown our engines to develop at least 
10 per cent more power than we claim. 
In groceries, various grades of canned 
goods, while conforming to the Pure 
Food Law, are below the quality 
known as standard; we will not carry 
such products, indeed 90 per cent of 
our canned goods are better than the 
standard grade; we like to surprize 
our customers with merchandise above 
their expectations. 

In order to guarantee how every- 
thing we sell is made, and what service 
it will render, we founded a complete 
physical and scientific laboratory de- 
partment, which now tests all kinds of 
merchandize, whether food, drug, tex- 
tile, paint, rubber, metal or other 
product. The first division was a pure 
food laboratory to carry out the spirit 
of the Pure Food Law, and the first 
man in charge was a Government pure 
food inspector. The laboratory method 
of analysis was later extended to cover 
all classes of goods; it is now being 
widely copied by manufacturers and 
dealers thruout the country. All chem- 
ical work here is done by chemical 
graduates from such expert organiza- 
tions as Armour Institute and the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Every 
statement in our catalog is verified 
previous to publication. Samples of 

















Cut Down the High Labor Cost 


W HEN you check over the costs of decorating your home you 

will find that the chief item will be for labor. The cost of 
varnish and enamel is comparatively insignificant—rarely more 
than 10%. 


Now one of two things can happen. A cheap varnish or 
enamel may be used, saving a few dollars, with the result that 
the whole job will have to be done over in a year or so at addi- 
tional labor and overhead costs of several hundred dollars; or 
“Murphy’s” can be specified with the assurance of many years of 
protection. Furthermore, the painter can work more rapidly with 
good materials and they will cover more surface—a second 
important economy. 


You can force your painter to use poor materials by insisting 
on too low an estimate. He would rather use Murphy materials. 
Painters have respected the quality of Murphy Varnishes and 
Enamels for over half a century—for architectural work, pianos 
and furniture, yachts, automobiles and railway cars and engines, 
for all new and old work. 


May we suggest for the hall of your new house a finish 
of Murphy White Enamel and Mahogany Univernish? 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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‘*T have participated 
in the successful 
operation of a plan 
for the improve- 
ment of American 


business. The 
principle on which 
the plan is founded 
should have the 
immediate consid-_ 
eration of every 
progressive Amer- 
ican business man. 


The book 


Intelligent 
Selfishness 


A Business Builder 


By Montague Ferry 


clearly presents 
the practical work- 
ing out of the plan, 
and I heartily com- 
mend it.” 


Coweta 


President, The W. S. Tyler Company 


Note: This book may be had 
from your bookseller, or direct 
by mail from the publisher. 


Price, One Dollar. 


Laurence C. Woopwortu 
Maker and Publisher of Books 
500 Sherman’ Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A: 
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shipments are frequently tested, and 
compared with the original specifica- 
tions and the catalog descriptions. Mer- 
chandise to the value of thousands of 
dollars a year is purposely destroyed, 
that we may know how it is made, and 
how it could be made better. A labora- 
tory statement regarding any class of 
goods is furnished to customers on re- 
quest. 

Our firm guarantee is the backbone 
of our business.. In the catalog it 
stands thus: 

We guarantee that each and every 
article in this catalog is exactly as de- 
scribed and illustrated. We guarantee 
that any article purchased from us 
will satisfy you perfectly; that it will 
give the service you have a right to ex- 
pect; that it represents full value for 
the price you pay. If for any reason 
whatever you are dissatisfied with any 
article purchased from us, we expect 


.| you to return it at our expense. We will 


then exchange it for exactly what you 
want, or will return your money, in- 
cluding any transportation charges 
you have paid. 

When this guarantee first ap- 
peared, many conservative business 
men declared that no concern could 
make such a liberal offer and live. But 
having faith in ourselves and our 
goods, we had faith in our customers. 
What happened? Less than one order 
in a thousand was returned, from the 
start, under the provisions of the 
guarantee. Furthermore, after its 
adoption our business doubled in five 
years. The habit of telling the truth is 
worth to us about $100,000,000 a year. 

What a text for a sermon! If I were 
a preacher I would gather a large 
proportion of my texts from the great 
reforms achieved by great business 
men as business propositions. 

The crown of this portrayal should 
be the character of Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, head of the company. What sort 
of man is he whose customers include 
25 per cent of all the families of the 
United States? We could not see him 
personally; he had left Chicago some 
weeks before we arrived, to go to 
Washington and help the Government 
solve its most critical problems of re- 
construction after the war. But the 
men who knew him best gave us facts 
that he himself would not have given. 
So the absence was turned to account— 
as everything should be that one is 
foolishly tempted to regret. Some of 
the fine characteristics of the presi- 
dent are worthy of note. 

He wears no jewelry or other marks 
of wealth, but he gives to charity 
$1,000,000 at one time. 

He works ten or twelve hours a day, 
setting a pace that few of his young 
employees can follow; the only thing 
that appeals to him more than work 
is a personal affection or a philan- 
thropic duty. 

He goes every morning to see his 
mother, eighty-six years old, and he 
greets her as humbly and respectfully 
as tho he had never grown up. He is 
still just “her boy”—this man who 
daily swings a giant’s load of care. 
When he returns from a long business 
trip, he speeds to visit her before he 
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A GOOD FLORIDA 
(7c) LUNCHEON 


Along about Christmas time a little town 
in Florida held a Farmers’ Rally, and the 
Clubwomen were able to give the 500 per- 
sons in attendance a splendid Noon-lunch- 
eon, according to press reports—for 17 
cents per plate. Most of the articles ap- 
pearing on the Menu were home-grown. 

The High-Cost-of-Living today is bearing 
down most heavily on salaried folks—office 
managers, clerks, professional men, and 
others of that class. According to Brad- 
street’s, living costs stood last December 
at 131 per cent above pre-war level. Profit- 
eering, extravagance. and inflation of the 
currency all have their effect, but the real, 
fundamental, underlying cause of our trou- 
bles is UNDER-PRODUCTION. 


Florida growers, however, need worry 
but little about their own living costs, 
when you consider the big prices they 
receive for luxuries shipped north in mid- 
winter. The Christmas strawberries 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as 
high as $1.46 per quart, after shipping and 
selling expenses were paid. In December 
Green String Beans brought close to $6.00 
per hamper in New York. Tomatoes 
shipped to Northern markets brought $2.75 
to $4.00 per crate, and Peppers $3.25. 


The Leesburg Commercial states: “We 
visited a twelve acre farm Saturday—ten 
acres in fruit and the crop sold on the 
trees this season for $10,000 cash. Cost 
of production was $1,100, leaving $8,900 
for interest on the investment—nearly 18 
per cent on a value of $5,000 per acre.” 


These are not “Pipe Dreams”; they are Florida 
Facts. Grove land that is at present in an uncul- 
tivated state will not last forever in Florida—note 
the lesson of California. I own and am offering 
for sale in Orange County some of the finest 
orange and trucking lands in the state. 


Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as high 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last year. We 
have copies of their signed testimonial letters in 
our book. Many of these truck gardeners are 
Northern men and they know our summer climate 
is cool and more pleasant than in Northern states. 


Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. All you need is a moderate amount 
of capital and a little knowledge of farming. We 
will clear and cultivate your land on our fair and 
a TEN PER CENT ABOVE COST 
PLAN. Send for our Big Free Book—TWEN- 
TY ACRES AND PLENTY. It tells all about 
our dollar-an-acre monthly payments, sick and 
out of work clauses and other attractive features. 
Address Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. G2, Orlando, 


(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and princi- 
pal owner of the Produce Reporter Company, Chi- 
cago, publishers of the “Blue Book,” which is to 
the Fruit and Produce Trade what Dun’s and 
Bradstreet are in other commercial fields.) 


SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 


special articles, papers, hes, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS BESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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comes to the office. She is first to him 
—business can wait. 

He gives at least a third of his time 
to charitable, religious or educational 
interests. He believes that a man’s 
greatest possible pleasure is that of 
being of service to others. He looks on 
self-indulgence as a kind of slow 
poison, that a rational person will 
avoid. 

He is most fond of spending an 
evening at home with his family. He 
does not like the fuss and folly of 
public dinners, or the senseless chat- 
ter of party politics and men’s clubs. 

He prefers the simplest foods, and 
eats lightly of them. He takes much 
physical exercise, playing tennis fre- 
quently with any young fellow he can 
pick up in the neighborhood. He is so 
thoroly democratic you wouldn’t no- 
tice it because you couldn’t think of 
him as anything else. 

He holds that employees require few 
written laws; their own sense of right 
should govern them, it is better to 
have a principle of conduct in a man’s 
heart than a rule of conduct in his 
head. Principles, not rules, are the 
guiding forces of the company. 

He has no class consciousness, no 
trace of personal pride. He was re- 
cently caught in the jam of 25,000 em- 
ployees going home from the main 
plant; he was asked by an official how 
he felt to have so many people work- 
ing for him; he replied simply, “I 
never thought of it that way, our em- 
ployees are working with me, not for 
me.” 

He trusts everybody—and nearly 
everybody proves worthy of the faith. 
It is supposed to be the requirement 
of a “good business man” that per- 
sonal checks be certified; Julius Rosen- 
wald says to his customers, “I believe 
you’re honest, I’ll take your uncerti- 
fied checks.” Last year $67,000,000 
worth of these personal checks came 
to the company, and the loss thru 
bad ones amounted to less than one- 
fortieth of one per cent. Wouldn’t busi- 
ness life be a joy if everything were 
done this way, as between gentlemen? 

He faces trouble with a smile. He 
never dodges difficulty. He never spares 
himself. He forgets his age and the 
limits of human strength in a crisis 
of the community or nation. He de- 
clares “Whatever is for the public 
good can and must be done!” Ceasing 
then to be a merchant, he has time 


only to be a man, a citizen, a servant | 


of the human family. Business? A 
physical means to a spiritual end. Of 
this great man, as of any great man, 
it can be truthfully said: He does his 
best work without pay. 

Chicage 


Italy and Bolshevism 
(Continued from page 274) 
country; on the contrary, they felt that 
their task was not yet accomplished, 
that further sacrifices had still to be 

made. 

The elements on which law should 
rely thus fail in their function: what- 
ever the motives, this condition of 
things weakens the position of the 
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Important New Doran Books 


THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
William E. Barton 


With rare insight and historical knowledge Dr. Barton throws 
fresh light upon the character of Lincoln. A fascinating study 
of the ethical and spiritual convictions of the Great President. 

8vo. Net, $4.00 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVY Admiral Sir Percy Scott 


Sir Percy Scott tells not only of his fight for the gunnery reform which saved the 
Grand Fleet at Jutland, but of a long and picturesque naval career. 8vo. Net, $6.00 


‘“MARSE HENRY” Henry Watterson 


“Picturesque memoirs—bubbling with anecdote and comment, racily original, keen 
for the romantic in society and politics, bathed in the mellow atmosphere of con- 
viviality.”—-New York Post. 2 vols. Boxed. 8vo. Illustrated. Net, $10.00 


FATHER DUFFY’S STORY Francis P. Duffy 
The dramatic, day-by-day, just-as-it-happened story of the famous “Fighting 
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69th.” Illustrated. Net, $2.50 
Fiction 
SEPTEMBER Author uae eee Frank Swinnerton 





Although unlike any other novel Mr. Swinnerton has written, this has all the 
dramatic intensity of NOCTURNE. A tale of the struggle between two widely 
different and passionate women for the full measure of life. Net, $1.90 


THE TALL VILLA Author of SIR RICHARD CALMADY Lucas Malet 


Almost incredible events are woven into a story of absorbing reality, an idyll of 
modern love, with all the fascination of the mysticism of the East. Net, $1.75 


FROM PLACE TO PLACE Irvin S. Cobb 


Author of OLD JUDCE PRIEST, etc. , . 
America and Americans in all phases of life form the basis of these nine stories. 
Humor and the human asualie which endear Cobb to us all—and all of us to 
Cobb. 


Net, $2.00 
SHEILA INTERVENES 


Ss tephen McKenna 

Author of SONIA, MIDAS AND SON, etc : 
The gay and witty romance of a girl—who was assistant to Providence—and of her 
Irish protégé. Sheila is a charming McKenna heroine. Net, $1.75 


HAPPY HOUSE Author of PAM, eto. Baroness von Hutten 


The brilliant author of PAM and PAM DECIDES has achieved another success in 
this novel which dramatizes a crisis in the life of a successful English novelist. A 
unique story handled in a rarely fresh and distinguished manner. Net, $1.75 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


























Reading advertisements 
has helped to make this a 
united country 


Jim Hawkins props his feet on the rose festooned porch railing in 
an Oregon suburb and reads the same motor car advertisement that 
Cousin Peter is studying as he rides home from work in the New 
York subway. 


In Arizona you can buy the same tooth paste and tobacco that are 
used by the folks in Maine. 


California fruit growers advertise their oranges and lemons to the 
people of the East. New Hampshire factories make ice cream 
freezers for Texas households. 


There can be no division in a country so bound together by taste, 
habit and custom. You can meet up with anybody in the United 
States and quickly get on a conversational footing because you both 
read the same advertisements. 


Advertising is the guide to what’s good to buy. Advertisements give 
you the latest news from the front line of business progress. 


Reading advertisements enables you to get more for your money 
because they tell you where, what and when to buy. And it is a 
well-known fact that advertised gogds are more reliable and better 
value than the unadvertised kinds. 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


teel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are today what 
they have been all these years— 
the best pens made. The finest pen 
steel, a perfect writing point and 
extra long life make them so. That 
fascinating book, ‘‘What Your 
Handwriting Reveals”, and 10 
sample pens, different patterns, 
sent on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN C 


349 Broadway New Foong City 
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Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


FCONART 


ANCHOR 





Regular Services 


NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK-PLYMOUTH 
CHERBOURG. SOUTHAMPTON 
N. ¥.-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
N.Y.-PLYMOUTH-CHERBOURG-LIVERPOOL | 
NEW YORK-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-LONDON 
NEW YORK-L’DERRY-GLASGOW 
NEW YORK— 

MEDITERRANEAN 








' Here’s Free Proof 


That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has now en- 
abled more than 350,000 deaf people to hear. We 
are sure it will do the same for you; are so 
absolutely certain of it that we are eager to send 
you the 


‘ - : 
Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservation to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will 
gladly take all the risk in proving beyond any 
doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again ! 


The new Acousticon has improvements and pat- 
efted features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have ever tried, just ask for a 
free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll get it 
fromotiy. and if it doesn’t make you hear, return 
it and you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1320 Candler Bldg. New York 


Schedules on 
application 





21-24 State Street 
New York 


or Branches & Agencies 





























A few tours to 


Go to Europe at our Expense A ‘<, tov « 
:nall parties. Write today for plan and progrems. 
UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY TOURS, ____ Box $426, Wilmington, Del Del. 


<TEMPLE TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
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Government in the fight against the 
extreme parties. Especially so because 
the Government, in homage to its 
allies and associates, and to the dic- 
tates of the Conference of which it 
forms part, represents an obstacle 
to national aspirations. Its policy has 
to run counter to the sent:mcnt of the 
people who, having keen victorious and 
having fulfilled their duties even be- 
yond what was requircd of them, nat- 
urally expect to be allowed to reap the 
just fruits of victory, and to devote 
themselves to the grcat task of recon- 
struction, forevcr freed from the pre- 
occupation of foreign menace. 

The present anomalous situation 
must be quickly resolved, since it 
jeopardizes not only the treasured 
liberties of Italy, but the peace of the 
whole world. 

Italy’s condition is on the whole 
healthy, and can be relied upon to suc- 
cessfully resist and destroy all germs 
of disease. But every act, every word 
which will tend to weaken and dis- 
credit the Government in the eycs of 
its people will tend also, not only to 
weakcn Italy as a nation, but to en- 
danger the whole structure of world’s 
civilization. 

Washington, D. C. 


Pebbles 


Dora—How did you vote? 
Flora—In my brown suit and squir- 
rel toque.—The Siren, 








Duff: Is your name Gordon by any 
chance? 

Gordon: No; it was entirely premed- 
itated—Yale Record. 


“What kind of wood do they make a 
match with?” 

“He wooed and 
Record. 


“Are you Mrs. Pillington-Haycock?” 
“No,” 


“Well, I am, and this is her pew.” 
—Lampoon. 


she would.”—Yale 


“Dad, what’s a social scale?” 

“Well, gencrally speaking, old man, 
it’s a place where money is weighed.” 
—Dystander, 


Doctor (complacently): “You cough 
more easily this morning.” 
Patient (querulously) : “I ought to, I 


practised nearly all night.”—Life. 


Employer (hiring new man)—You 
are not afraid of early hours, I sup- 
posc? 

New Man—No, sir; you can’t close 
too early for me —Punch Bowl. 


Young Bride (showing new hat)— 
“You wouldn’t think such a simple lit- 
tle thing could cost so much money 
would you?” 

The Brute—“I’m not so sure I’d call 
you such a simple little thing my 
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dear!”—London Mail. 


For months boasted General Kolchak: 
“My sword shall the criminal Bo!sh 
hack.” 
But alas! in hysteria 
He went back to Siberia 
And drowned grief in an Omsk alcohol- 
shack. 
—London Herald, 
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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Dear Sir: 

Welcome back to the political arena,. 
O silver-tongued and golden-hearted 
Tribune of the people, hardy perennial 
of Democracy! How many battles you 
have lost and how many campaigns 
you have won! You have lived to see 
grape juice written into the American 


constitution and equal suffrage spread- | 


ing not only over the United States 
but over the whole world. All of the 
causes most dear to your heart have 
come about in the course of time with 
the exception of free silver, and the 
inflation of the currency has brought 
about that very change in the value of 
money toward which free silver was 
but a means. The joke is on us, not on 
you. 

We understand—contradict us if we 
are mistaken—that on this occasion 
you are entering the presidential cam- 
paign not in your own name but sim- 
ply to see that the platform is cor- 
rectly written and the right man nom- 
inated. If you can do as well as in 
1912 when you secured the nomination 
of President Wilson you will put us 
deeply in your debt. 

But one word of friendly caution. 
After you have elected the next Presi- 
dent don’t let him put you in his cabi- 
net! A good prophet often makes a 
poor official. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


To Emma Goldman, 
Somewhere in Russia 
Comrade: 

Sometimes we think it may have 
been hasty to have deported you with- 
out a more formal trial, but you in- 
fected: everybody with your lawless 
spirit, especially the legislators at Al- 
bany. But please DON’T come back! 
If you feel resentment, punish us by 
perpetual withdrawal of the light of 
your countenance. If, on the contrary, 
you feel kindly, pay respect to our 
earnest wishes. May you flourish and 
be prosperous—in Nova Zembla! May 
you find the Urals an earthly paradise! 
May all good things be yours—except 
a return-trip ticket! 

Yours for the revolution 

(in Russia be it understood), 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


Madame Patience Worth, 
Care Ouija Board 
Dear Madam: 

We understand that you speak to us 
out of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
Please tell us: did Bacon write Shake- 
peare? Or was it Sir Walter Raleigh? 

Anxiously yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 
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“Just a Sore Throat” 


N a few days, you know, ‘“‘just a sore throat’? may be 
something much more serious. For science has proved 
that the throat is not only the first spot reached by infectious 
germs, but also forms the ideal soil for them to multiply on. 


Throat protection, therefore, means germ destruction and 
is a duty that you owe your health. It is easily achieved 
by the regular use of Formamint—the 

germ-killing throat tablet. 


Formamint (which is en- 
dorsed by over 5,000 American 
physicians) is the scientific way 
of disinfecting the mouth and 
thethroat. Handy to have with 
you — pleasing in taste — it frees 
an efficient germicide that mixes 
with the saliva and so reaches 
where gargles cannot go. 


And a tablet taken occasion- 
ally during the day not only 
brings grateful and immediate 
relief from ‘‘sore throat ”’— 
but affords protection againct 
even more distressing ailments 
that so often follow infection cf 
the throatlinings. At all drug- 
gists ~ 50 tablets for 60c. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120 W. 18th Street 
New York City 


formamint | 


we will gladly mail you a 


generous sample tube on re- THE GERM-KILLING THROAT T 


Seipt of a 2 
cent stamp to 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery th 

relieves rupture, will be sent 


on trial. NO obnoxious springs 
——_* . 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has 
py 







MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Vey ad Air Cushions. Binds and 

the b: =p —" as you would 

broken limb. salves. No lies. Durable, 
Protected 





yes /nstrument Companies 
; : ROCHESTE RNY 
Appliance Co., 490-C State St., Marshall, Mich. wes hag 
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Make Me 
> Prove 

» That I 
Can Get 
™ Better 
Results From 
| Your Letters 


Alexander M. Candee, Advertising 
Manager of the National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Company, Lecturer 
on Business Correspondence in the 
Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has recently com- 
pleted for us an entirely new book 


BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING 


Letters are business representatives, They 
should be so dressed and so written as to 
properly represent the sender. They can 
be a great help in creating and maintaining 
good will. 

There are certain ways recognized by pro- 
gressive men and students of business 
methods that are based on correct mental 
principles as being the best for business 
letters. 

It is for the purpose of presenting those 
ways for describing the principles and dc- 
veloping their practical application that 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING has been 
written, 

Rather than to give examples, schemes 
and plans for one to copy or adopt, the 
author stimulates the student reader to 
think, 

In the 23 chapters of this unusual book 
Mr. Candee develops your ability to write 
letters that get business by first laying a 
sure foundation in the fundamentals. He 
: then builds on this foundation a structure 
i of letter-writing ability which is in no way 
' mechanical yet is positive in its results. 

Mr. Candee does not stop with the “‘busi- 
ness getting” element of letter-writing. He 
also lays down definite principles for re- 
taining business. 

ad Mr. Candee’s chapter on “The Four 

C’s of Business Letter-Writing” and see if 

you don’t get some very definite help. Se- 

curing conciseness without sacrificing com- 

pleteness has been the stumbling-block of 

more than one letter-writer. Here this is 

cleared up so that it almost becomes a mat- 
ter of routine. 

Mr. Candee’s students in the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin paid 
many times the price of this book for the 
same material in lecture form. 

Because it is so difficult to adequately de- 
scribe Business Letter-Writing in the lim- 
ited space available we are willing to send 
the book to you for examination without any 
money in advance. If the book doesn’t 
Measure up to the standard which you have 
set for it return it within the specified 
period—otherwise remit the price, $4.00. 
Use coupon below. 















The BIDDLE PUBLISHING CO. 
BUSINESS BOOKS 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Letter-writing for five days’ 
I will remit $4.00 or return the book 


Dept. 
26 F. 


Please send Business 
examination. 
within the specified time. 
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Would You Rather Save Dollars or Lives? 


the business of charity, yet it often 
becomes necessary for a banker to 
help out a debtor whose obligations he 
holds in order that those obligations 
may be made good. That is the posi- 
tion in which the United States Gov- 
ernment now finds itself. 

A year ago Congress authorized a 
famine loan to Europe of $100,000,000. 
Congress regarded it as a gift. Mr. 
Hoover, who believes that gifts in most 
cases are bad policy, regarded it as a 
loan and obtained securities covering 
all but $12,000,000 of the amount dis- 
pensed. Eighty-eight millions of this 
money will ultimately be returned to 
the Treasury unless we allow the value 
of these securities to be wiped out by 
a period of chaos in Central Europe. 

But the question is larger than that; 
for chaos, if it comes, cannot be con- 
fined within the boundarics of the new 
states, but will spread thruout Europe 
destroying governments to which we 
have loaned nearly $10,000,000,000. 
By saving a dozen cities from starva- 
tion we will be building up security for 
all of our loans. It is a plain business 
proposition I submitted to Congress. 

Taken by itself the proposal cannot 
be regarded as an attractive invest- 
ment. Some of the funds to be spent 
will be pure charity, but much of the 
moncy should ultimately be returned 
to the Treasury with interest. 

These peoples are desperate. They 
offer as security for American food 
credits everything they possess. Aus- 
tria has a tobacco monopoly and valu- 
able water powers and has offered a 
pledge of customs receipts. Even the 
paintings in her national gallery have 
been offcred as security for food. 

Poland has valuable natural re- 
sources, a rich soil and valuable rail- 
roads that are nct mortgaged. In a 
very few years, if she weathers the 
present crisis, Poland will te a food 
exporting country, and a food export- 
ing country always is economically 
sound. She has no war debt, her posi- 
tion in this respect being more favor- 
able than that of many other Euro- 
pean nations, and should be able to re- 
pay every penny. 

As to Armenia much depends upon 
what -nation receives the Armenian 
mandatory. Turkish and Russian Ar- 
menia if joined to the surrounding eco- 
nomic areas could be developed into a 
stable economic state that should be 
able at some future time to discharge 
all its obligations. There are a few 
other areas that may need some as- 
sistance before the next harvest, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
but they all can give excellent security. 

In meeting the desperate situation in 
Middle Europe other governments, 
fully understanding its dangerous pos- 
sibilities, are willing to codperate in- 
sofar as they are able. Great Britain, 
for instance, is willing to furnish prac-- 
tically all the shipping tecessary for 
transporting American. food, which 
will mean a very great -aving. Canada 





will give wheat and flour and some 
Be 


(Continued from page 272) 


fats and Argentine has already appro- 
priated $2,000,000 for European relicf. 

Holland, Switzerland and even Ger- 
many have already given food out- 
right to Austria. Switzerland had no 
surplus, but purchased 8000 tons of 
wheat on the outside and sent it to 


- Vienna. The British, French and Ital- 


ian Governments converted an Ameri- 
can loan of $48,000,000 into food sup- 
plies for Austria last spring, but these 
have long since been exhausted. 

The United States has a surplus this 
year of 300,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
It is practically the only country to 
which the nations of Europe can turn 
for food. The larger countries can find 
means of financing their requirements 
thru private channels, but the smaller 
nations cannot. In the very nature of 
the transactions it is more difficult to 
finance purchases of food than of raw 
materials, because raw materials pro- 
duce further goods with which to 
liquidate the original purchases, where- 
as food does not. Private interests, 
therefore, find little to attract them in 
the establishment of large food cred- 
its and the task of furnishing food 
for the small nations consequently falls 
upon the Government. 

My proposal to Congress was that 
the United States Grain Corporation 
be empowered to purchase, sell and 
deliver food and relief supplies to 
Europe up to the amount of $150,000,- 
000 and that for the supplies so fur- 
nished credit be extended by the Grain 
Corporation from its original capital 
and surplus. This would avoid the 
necessity for any Congressional ap- 
propriation or any direct addition to 
taxation and would give the adminis- 
tration of the relief work to the Gov- 
crnment agency best qualified for the 
task. It was simply a proposition of 
selling somewhere between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
some other supplies for credit instead 
of for cash. 

Upon closer calculation with Mr. 
Hoover I reduced the amount of the 
credits to be established to a minimum 
of $125.000,000, but the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, in the 
legislation it has reported, further re- 
duced the amount to $50,000,000. This 
sum exactly represents the profits of 
the Grain Corporation—profits made 
from the very people to whom we pro- 
pose to give relief. The sum will be 
wholly inadequate. It will be worse, al- 
most, than nothing at all, for only a 
few of these suffering people can be 
eared for and the resentment of those 
who cannot be relieved will be in- 
creased. 

No one understands the necessity 
for care in making appropriations bet- 
ter than I. But cutting the fund for 
European relief to $50,000,000 is an 
economy that will cost us dear in the 
end. We half repair the leaks in the 
dyke and invite a flood that may en- 
gulf the whole of civilization. 

The emergency is of such magni- 
tude, the dictates of humanity so 
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pressing, the effects of the present sit- 
uation upon the social, economic and 
financial rehabilitation of Europe and 
consequently upon the trade and pros- 
perity of the world, in which the 
United States has so great a stake, 
may be of such consequence that. I did 
not hesitate as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and do not hesitate now to assume 


the responsibility of appealing to the |. 


humane and practical sentiments of 
Congress and the people to take ade- 
quate measures to save the situation. 
We cannot and must not, from mo- 
tives of narrow and immediate self- 
interest, fail to supply enough food on 
credit to save human lives and safe- 
guard civilization for which we have 
already expended so many lives and 
billions of dollars. 
Washington, D. C. 


Startling News in World 


Finance 


(Continued from page 278) 

call stipulated carefully that such 
advances of credit ought to be 
made only to countries which were 
working actively in their own behalf, 
both industrially and financially; which 
were taxing themselves to their full 
capacity to meet the public deficit, and 
which had stopped the inflation of their 
paper currencies and were planning 
to reduce those currencies. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, speaking on 
the same subject a week ago, ex- 
prest his own opinion emphatically 
that mere advances of credit by our 
people, to finance our exports to 
Europe, had already gone far enough, 
and that it is time for Europe itself 
to effect the payment thru its own 
shipment to us of merchandize and se- 
curities, or, in default, of these, with 
gold. 

Mr. Glass’s opinion possibly went fur- 
ther than the situation would warrant; 
for Europe cannot pay in exported 
merchandize until her shattered indus- 
trial facilities are repaired, and there 
is a limit both to the amount of for- 
eign securities that our people would 
buy in a given period, and to the gold 
which Europe could spare, with recon- 
struction of her currencies an impend- 
‘ng problem. Nevertheless, the course 
of the markets shows how necessary 
the bankers’ stipulations are. England 
is inealeulably stronger than her con- 
tinental allies; but we have seen what 
has oecurred in the exchange and gold 
markets, even with England. As 
against the past week’s depreciation of 
3414 per cent in sterling exchange at 
New York, exchange on France was 
depreciated 66 per cent, and on Italy 
74 per cent. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, if a free gold market had 
been permitted at Paris and Rome, the 
premium on gold would be more than 
double that which exists at London. 

New York 








“Why are you always playing golf?” 
“Oh, it keeps me so fit.” 
“Yes—but fit for what?” 
“Oh, more golf.”"—London Opinion. 
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Esterbrook Pens | 


Made in America— 
Used ’round the world j ~ 








Esterbrook Pens 
For Hard and Constant Use 


Over sixty years’ experience in making pens that write well 
all the time goes into every Esterbrook pen. 

No. 048 is the most popular and the most used pen in the 
world. Wherever hard work is required of a pen you find the 
Esterbrook Falcon Pen No. 048. It is made of finest steel, espe- 
cially processed to produce a smooth writing, flexible yet firm, 
pen. e design is adapted to provide for great variety of 
places where this pen is found. 

Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, asking for sam- 
ples. 15c a dozen, assorted, or of your favorite pen. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
4-18 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: BROWN BROS.. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Esterbrook Pens 











SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
| = 1 00 What every young husband and 
. Every young wife should know 


"The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 





Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations P fa What every parent should know 
Prices its and Ste per hundred ||| eaters tetera a ei 
Returnable copy sent on request AMERICAN PUB. CO., 258 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS OF MARCH 


Neuritis 


Its Cause and Radical Removal 
Dr. Geo, H. Patchen, M.D., D.C. 


Influenza or Grippe 
Cause, Prevention and Cure 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M.D. 


Constipation 
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INVESTMENT BAAKERS 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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monthly buys outright any stock or 

bond. Purchaser secures all dividends 

Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 

list and full particulars - FREE 

CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 

Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST, NEW YORK 














The 1920 celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth suggests the query— 


Are You Interested in 
Your Family History? 


Our new Catalogue contains over 
3300 Titles of Genealogy and Town 
History, and will be mailed on receipt 
of 5c in stamps. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


BRONZE 12 «1's 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INSURANCE 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Would You Rather Save Dollars or 
Lives? By Carter Glass. 


What reasons lead you to believe that the 
title is a rhetorical question? What is the 
purpose of a rhetorical question? 

Explain why rhetorical questions make un- 
usually good titles. 

In a single paragraph summarize the prin- 
cipal thought of the entire article. 

Write a letter to the writer of the article, 
telling him what your school is doing, or 
can do, toward reducing the sorrows caused 
by the war. 

Point out, and explain, figures of speech 
that occur in the article. What is their ef- 
fect? 

Point out any exceptionally strong use 
of adjectives for descriptive effect. 
Re-write, in the form of a letter, the cable- 
gram sent by the Mayor of Vienna to the 
Mayor of San Francisco. 

Write the letter that the Mayor of San 
Francisco might have written in reply. 
Write, in the form of a narrative told in 
the first person, the story of some unfortu- 
nate person in Austria. 

Write a dialog between allegorical charac- 
ters symbolizing Europe and America. 
Make the dialog emphasize the thought 
of the article. 

a resolution embodying any defi- 
nite proposal made in the article. 

Write a brief for an argument in support 
of the resolution. 


. Italy and Bolshevism. By Baron Romano 


Avezzana. 


Imagine that you talked with Baron Avez- 
zana and that you found him as he is pre- 
sented in the picture at the head of the 
article. Write a description of his ap- 
pearance. 

Write an account of your interview with 
Baron Avezzana, making an occasional use 
of dialog, and of direct quotation. Embody 
the thought of the article. 

Explain in full the first sentence of the 
article. 

Explain in full the sentence beginning, 
“Thru her position, Italy was destined to 
become the heart.” 

Point out other examples of figurative lan- 
guage in the article. 


. Satisfaction or Your Money Back. By 


Edward Earle Purinton. 


Write a clear explanation of what is meant 
by a “mail order business.” 

Condense into a few words the story of 
the development of a great mail order 
business. 

Imagine that you are the owner of a small 
store. Draw from the article a series of 
rules that you can give to your clerks, 
that will aid them in enlarging your busi- 
ness. 

Write contrasting paragraphs concerning 
the work of a small store and the work of 
a great mail order house. 

Explain how a correct use of English might 
aid in increasing the business of a mail 
order house. 

Write a graphic deseription of the type- 
writers’ office. 


. Write the “autobiography” of an order for 


goods, telling the experiences and observa- 
tions of the order as it passes thru various 
hands. : 

Explain in a short 
various devices for 

the mail order business. 


or composition, the 
ing efficiency in 


. Write a paragraph to emphasize the great- 


ness of a mail order business. In the para- 
graph give, in some systematic form, a 
large number of statistics. 

Explain how the mail order business, as 
exemplified by Sears, Roebuck & Co., has 
elevated the standards of business dealing. 
Read aloud the guarantee made by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Explain the value of mak- 
ing such a guarantee. 

Write a character sketch of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald. 

Explain the sentence: “Business is a physi- 
cal means to a spiritual end.” 


IV. The Bolshevist Kind of Democracy. 


1. 


Read the list of persons who are denied the 
right to vote in Russia. Write an original 
short story in which 3 u tell how a citizen 
of the United States dieams that he finds 
the United States under a government like 
that of Russia today. Tell of the citizen’s 
experiences, and of the experiences of his 
fellow citizens. Give your story interesting 
action. Make it lead to a climax. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


1, 


rw 
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tw 


NEW YORK CITY 

The Coming Presidential Campaign— 
“Fixing Up the Platforms,’’ ‘Labor 
Omnia Vincit.” 

Formulate, as far as you can, some of the 
probable planks of the Republican plat- 
form. Of the Democratic platform. 


. What are the things that Mr. Hoover stands 


for? With which party is he likely to throw 
in his fortunes? 


. What is the attitude of the American Fed- 


eration toward the coming presidential elec- 
tion? Which party is likely to get most of* 
its votes? 


Congress Gets to Work. 


. What has Congress done in the last ten 


days that justifies the title of this article? 


. Name three or four vital public problems 


which Congress ought to settle during this 
session. 


. What is the present status of the follow- 


ing questions now before Congress: (a) 
the Treaty, (b) the Railroad Bill, (c) the 
problem of army reorganization, (d) the 
problem of the “Reds,” (e) national in- 
come and expenditures? 


Lloyd George’s Program. 


. Inasmuch as Lloyd George is the responsi- 


ble head of the British Government why 
is the policy of the Government outlined 
in a speech delivered by the King? 


. Discuss the recommendations in the King’s 


speech under the following headings: (a) 
foreign relations, (b) domestic problems, 
(c) the Irish Question. 

Is England’s future policy toward Russia 
foreshadowed in the Speech from the 
Throne? 


Startling News in World Finance. 


- Read the sections in some standard text- 


book on Economics which deal with the 
theory of international exchange. How far 
do present conditions conform to the 
theories expressed? 


- Explain the meaning of the term “gold 


points.” What is the relation between “bal- 
ance of trade” and the “rate of exchange” ? 
Why under normal conditions does the ex- 
change rate vary only three or four points? 

y has the exchange rate fallen so far 
below parity now when it remained almost 
normal thruout the period of the war? 
What measures must be taken if the nor- 
mal rate of exchange is to be reéstablished? 
Would You Rather Save Dollars or 
Lives? 


How does Mr. Glass propose to reéstablish 
normal exchange between the United States 
and the European countries? 


- Discuss in turn the economic situation in 


the following countries: (a) Austria, (b) 
Poland, (c) Armenia.. What recommenda- 
tions does Mr. Glass make concerning these 
countries ? 


. Why, according to Mr. Glass, would it be 


a stroke of good business to help these 
countries out of their difficulties? 


- Russia and the Border States. 


Name as many of the “twelve republics” 
referred to in this article as you can. 
Why is the United States Government op- 
Posed to the _aspirations of these border 
states? What is the British attitude toward 
the same question? 


- What evidences do you find in this article 


that the outside world may ve oon mak 
peace with Soviet Russia? ate — 
‘In the South the war continues and Bol- 


shevik armies still advance.” What is the 
result ? 


Vil. Salvador Asks a Question. 


1. 


id 


What was the original purpose of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? How was the Doctrine modi- 
fied in the time of President Cleveland? In 
the time of President Roosevelt? 

What does Minister Paredes mean by say- 
ing that under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations “the doctrine will be forth- 
with transformed ...into a principle of 
universal public law’? 


. What interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 


trine would probably satisfy the Latin 
American countries? Would this interpreta- 
tion satisfy the United States? 


Vill. Italy and Bolshevism. 


1. 


What are the historic proofs of the state- 
ment contained in the first sentence of this 


- article? 


te 


Is it true that Italy held the “balance of 
power” thruout the Great War? 
Explain the last sentence of the article. 
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